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ABSTRACT 

The legislative mandate of Section 507, 1972 
Education Aaendments (PL 92-318), called for an evaluation and 
assessment of Title I (1965 Elementary and Secondary Education Act) 
operations and their i^ipact on migrant students. Emphasizing a 
comprehensive description of program activities, the study did not 
attempt to measure educational quality by quantitative techniques, 
other than by some attitude questions asked of teachers, teacher 
aides, migrant students, and parents. The sampling plan provided an 
in-depth view of program activities in California, Florida, Texas, 
Colorado, Michigan, Neu Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, and 
Washington. Analysis method was to: (1) compile answers by subject 
and type of respondent; and (2) aggiregate the data by State. Measures 
of central tendencies in response to questions were also derived and 
reported. The report is in 4 volumes; this volume (I) contains the 
contractor's executive summary, findings, recommendations, and the 
U.S. Office of Education's executive summary. Among the findings are: 
(1) migrant i^tudents fall behind their peers in academic achievement 
and grade levels, especially in grades 3 and ; (2) most drop cut of 
school before the 9th grade; and (3) a lack of uniform and 
coordinated planning and implementation results in duplication and 
gaps in service delivery. (NQ) 
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executivp: summary 



KyalucUlon ol liu' Impjc c of K8 KA Title I PrograiriS fo r 
Migrant Clulci/^.^n of MigiMnt Agricultural! Workers 

P u r pqso of t tu> St udy 

In Public Ljw 89-750 of Nov timber 1966, the Congress amontlcd Title I of the 
Klcmontary and Secondary Hducatiou Act of 1965 to authorize ^'payrr^onts to 
State educational agencies for assistance in educating migratory children 
of migratory agricultural workers/' 

The new program provided for grants to State education agencies (SFAs) > or 
to combinations of them, to establish or improve, citiier directly or through 
local education agencies (LEAs) > programs and projects designed to meet the 
special educational needs of tliese children, Grant monies were also to be 
used for interstate coordination of those programs and projects , including 
the transmittal of pertinent infori^Uion from children's school records, and 
for coordination with programs administered under Title III-H of the Economic 
Opportunity /\et of 1967 (Special Programs to Combat Poverty in Rural Areas). 

Allocations for this program have increased from less than $9,75 million in 
Fiscal Year V^67 to nearly $72.8 million in Fiscal Year 1973. All States 
except Hawaii and Alaska operated programs and projects during Fiscal Yt^ar 
1973, providing sewiccs to approximately 250,000 children, the groat 
majority of whom were in kindergarten through the sixth grade. 

In Public Law 92-318 of June 1972 (the Education Amendments of 1972), the 
Congress directed the U» S. Commissioner of Education to conduct a study 
of the operation of KSKA Title I as it affects the education of migrant 
cauldron. The study was to include an evaluation of specific programs and 
projects "with a view toward the assessment of tlieir effectiveness" and a 
review of the administration of programs and projects by the States. The 
Congress further directed the Commissioner to report by December 31, 1973, 
01^ the effectiveness of individual programs imd projects, to evaluate Stale 
administration of programs and projects, and to make recommendations for 
their improvement . 

Metiiodology and Deficiencies 

To meet the Congressional mandate, the Office of Education's Office of 
Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation (OPBE) drew a sample of 10 States. 
These included CalifoiTiia, Florida, and Texas as ^'base States," where most 
migrant workers reside during much of the year, and Colorado, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, and Washington as "receiving 
States," to which many migrant worker? move during the crop harvesting season. 
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Thesu States /;ere cho^seii because among them titoy received more than 70 pcrcont 
or migrant ocucation urogram funds vmdor P< L. 89-750 in Fiscal Year 1972 and 
because they provide j^ood covera^;o of the major streams of migrant movement 
during the year, Within these States, random samples of school districts and 
school buildings with lu^^vant edvication projects were visited, and random 
samples of school principals, teachers, teacher aides, volunteers^ members 
of advisory committees, and students and their parents responded to questions 
on intei-view forms prepared for this study. The project director at each 
site vis ted was interviewed, as were migrant program coordinatore and other 
officials in the 10 SFv\s. 

Tiie random sample included 72 school districts. Visits to 3 schools in each 
district were planned but, because some districts did not have 3 project schools » 
162 schools were actually visited. Interviews were lield with 131 principals, 
301 teachers, 158 teacher aides, 87 members of advisory committees, 435 
students, and 395 parents. The study design also called for visits to 28 
projects identified as noteworthy in quality, anywhere in the 10 sample States, 
so that 20 such projects could be described as case studies in migrant 
education. 

The limited time allow^ed to make the study and write the report (18 months), 
together with the lack of reliable and comprehensive infonnatlon on current 
projects, precluded a study design involving much larger samples of States, 
districts, schools, and individuals. The time factor also precluded the 
collection of before and after measurements on achievement tests and other 
outcomes, and contributed to making the study largely exploratory in nature 
and the report descriptive. It was not possible to assess and analyze 
achievement data from individual project sites, although test data supplied 
by States were used. 

While the findings of this study arc not necessarily representative of 
activities in States having relatively sm.all involvement in the national 
mi^;rant education program, they are highly indicative of what has been 
accomplished with nearly $350 million in Federal funds from Fiscal Years 1967 
through 1973 , of what effect the program lias had upon its participants, and 
of what 10 of the most Involved States have done in their role as program 
planne rs and managers . 

Findings and Conclusions 

The lack of reliable data at the national or State level on conditions prior 
to t[ie Title I migrant education program makes it generally impossible to 
measure program impact in tenis of ch.ange from those conditions. Findings 
and conclusions tlius pertain primarily to conditions observed in the field 
during tfic spring and summer of 1973. They tend to corroborate and amplify 
some or the indications from such previous studies as tliose of the Audit 
A,:;ency jud the Office of the Secretai^y in the Department of Health, Education, 
and U\:-lfare, and of the? General Accounting Office. They also adi precision 
to input for program planning and administration at all levels of program 
management . 
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The study ind catcU, tor example, that migrant students fall behind their 
non-migran:: p crs m ^;iMde lovol and in level of academic 6chiovomcnt, It 
also discovered that tfu'.se div(^r>;encies are most nvirked in the third and 
fourtii prados, A po^sibJ' implication is that many ml^^rant students have 
not received adequate traiuin^> in bjsic n^ading and aritl\motic skills during 
the earliest years of schooling--ski 1 Is which they are asked to apply to 
such complex concepts .is those of science and social studies in the middle 
years of elementary school. If this is ti)c case, what emerges is the need 
to plan and implement migrant education programs and projects which more 
effectively and consistently Imparl to migrant students, in their early 
years, the skills needed to work successfully in later years of school. 
Another possible implication is that economic or other family pressures 
cause the migrtUit child to miss school more frequently or to work less 
effectively in the middle years of elementary school, but the study found 
no substantiation for that. 

The 0££icc of Education's Digest of Educational Statistics for 1971 indicates 
that most migrant students drop out of school before the ninth grade. The 
mi^;rant child has a 40 percent chance of entering that grade and an 11 percent 
chance of entering the 12th. By contrast, the non-migrant child has a 95 
percent chance and an 80 percent chance of entering the ninth and 12th grades, 
respectively, The migrant study points out, however, tliat 90 percent of the 
435 students interviewed wanted to stay in school in spite of the academic 
and economic pressures that combine to force tiiem out* Most of the teachers, 
furthermore, indicated that migrant students had an imi^rovod seif^concept 
and better adjustment to their school's social environment as a result of the 
migrant education program. 

Migrant parents were virtually unanimous in their satisfaction with the 
experiences of their children at school, and half the parents said their 
children had been helped most of all in their academic work. Most parents 
wanted tfjoir children to go on to postsecondai*y education, and most of the 
children expressed a desire to enter a career requiring at least a liigh 
school education and, in many cases, a collogt: education or trade school 
or otlier technical training. 

Most migrant students enrolled in a migrant education pro^^ram are in an 
elementary grade. A notably lower percc-ntage of migrant students relative 
to non-migrants is enrolled in grades 7 throu^;Ii 12, and relatively few 
programs funded through the P, L. 89-750 program are found at those grade 
levels. In part, this finding corroborates tlie data of the Digest of 
Kdu caiiona l Statistics for 1971 regarding the iiigh dropout rate of migrant 
children before ninth grade. It raises also the issue of the number, 
utility, and quality of programs at the secondary level for migrant children. 

Ther^^ arc strong indications from the findings on student and parent attitudes 
and aspirations, combined v;ith findings on student unde rachievcment and over- 
ageneris, that real and perceived academic failure .ind frustration are powerful 
t\iclovi> in the dropout pattern. A possible implication is that secondary 
programs s[\ould bo designed and tested on a pilot basis to provide migrant 
students with a combination of economic sup-port, efreclive remedial work, and 
a clear sequence of activities leading toward the instructional and career 
Q as often indicated by trie students and their parents. 
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Despite tile t ^)iuion oi school principals lhat cconoxnic pressures, lack of 
commnlcat ioi. skills, iwxd iuapprvjjpri o lonoss of curriculinns to student needs 
are the naiu reasons for lUc his;U \r,igrant dropout rate, fewer than hcilf the 
schools in the study cjttei:ipt to ge.^r curriculum to these children's specific 
interests, and fewer than one quarter provide individual counseling. Only 
17 percent of project directors in base States and 11 percent in receiving 
States indicated that preschool education was provided with P. L. 89-750 
monies. Vocational trainin^^ was r.ore frequently available, but the report 
notes a tendency to channel underachievers and '^problem" children into 
vocational trainin,.-. There was not enough assessuient of student needs and 
interests, of present manpower needs, or of long-range job trends and 
opportunities in designing vocational training projects. 

An unexpected finding v/as that, according to the resp onse s of the migrant 
parents interviewed . S3 percent of migrant children did not attend more 
than two schools during the 1972-73 school year. One possible explanation 
of this is that a cfnid was enrolled in one home-base school during most of 
the school year and that the parent was interviewed in the base State before 
migrating^ Other possibilities are that the child traveled with the family 
only to one district, where the ciiild attended a migrant project, or that 
the child traveled with the family to several districts but attended school 
in only one of then. The contractor's opinion was that both the latter two 
situations are common, 

A wide variety of procedures and instrvanents for assessing the instructional 
needs of migrant students is used at both State and local levels. One result 
is the frequent lack of continuity and reinforcement in instructional programs 
for migrants as they move from base State to receiving States and return. 
SvcTfior programs in receiving States are often designed primarily to keep 
children out of the fields and are terminated to prepare school for ''regular" 
programs in the fall even though migrant students are still in the area and 
still need services, Insufficient coordination of program and project 
planning and implementation among States often results in duplication or gaps 
in services* A child may receive an overdose of teaching or testing — or even 
inoculations--while getting nothing of other services that he needs, 

A wide variety of testing instrvnnents and procedures is also in use, although 
an effort is under v/ay among State coordinators to promote use of specific 
testing invstnuneuts in rending and math, Sorr.e migrant students are pre-tested 
only, some are post-tested only, some are never tested, and some are tested 
to exasperation. Although the study did provide some gross indications of 
grade -equivalent aci\levemenl of migrant children in the base States, it was 
not possible, given the time constraints of the study, to do a more elaborate 
assessr.u.nt of academic progress. 
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The States lu /o accorapted to jiVovitU^ current infonivulon on niigrv'tnt chiUlron's 
•ucnueiT\ic and health statu'' throu\;h the co;n|ntt(»ri/AMi Migrant Student Record 
IransCer Syt^tom (MSRl'S) , based in LitlUr Rock, Arkansas. Although most 
project directors and principals indicated that M^RTS \>?as visoful to their 
school and staff, 4^* percent of the teachers interviewed did not use infoma- 
tlon froti! it. The reason most often cited was that inforinat lotr arrived too 
late to be of use or iiid not arrive at all. Some teachers preferred to do 
their o\-n\ assessment of a child's st<itus and did not consider MSRTS infonna- 
tiof. r.o bo necessary or, in many cases, reliable. * 

The system would have great potential for better implementing its original 
purpose of s t?jdent-data storage and transmittal if more extensive and 
accurate i!if oraatlon were provided more rapidly and on an improved record 
format. It appears also to have potential as the basis of a management 
Infon.iatlon system which would gather, aggregate, and compare data about 
migrant students and about migrant education programs and projects, using 
data from other Federal and State agencies serving migrants as well as data 
from present sources. A continuing issue » however, is the accuracy and 
completeness o£ data now in MSRTS. The issue will persist until a system- 
atic audit is conducted by an independent agency neither accountable for 
the present quality of the System nor likely to benefit from validation of 
its accuracy. 

The task of detennining the number of migrant children eligible for services 
in a given State during a given year is an extremely difficult one» It is 
not clear from the study* s findings that a better foiTnula and process can 
bo found without largo costs and effort, although recommendations for 
alternatives are made. What is clear, nonetheless, is that the present 
process results in numbers of children which are likely to bo undercounts 
in ::umy States (given the likely exclusion of considerable numbers of 
niii'.rant workers from employment estimatof made by tlie If.S. EmploytDcnt 
Sei'vice, and given the likely unwillingness of some workers and crew leaders 
to register with interstate migrant-referral sei^vices) or overcounts in 
other States whicii receive large proportions of single male migrant workers • 
In fact, the ninnbt^rs of children resultiny; front the formula differ substantially 
froi'i estiir.aies by migrant program staff of the nunibers of children actually 
being served, as derived fraa the nmnbers of children recorded in MSRTS. 
Furtfu'nnore , a possible effect of a fixed allocation of funds derived from 
t(;e pvesvM\t forrmla and process is to discourav;e a State from actively 
recruiting raigrant children for migrnnt projects on the grounds of '\]il\ition 
of services," It thvis appears thnt re-(*xamination of the present funding 
formula nul process sliould be a high priority for policy-makers. 

A lurtiU-r prohltrn for State and local planning is that the funding fonnula 
does not incluiie estimates of tlie i^uraber of children of fonner migrants who 
have ceased to migrate within the last five years, even though such children 
are eligible for services with a lower priority relative^ to '^current" migrant 
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children. Th report proposes now o>stimat;ing procodurcs based on lnform/)tian 
In MS}<'fS once the nccuracy of chnt infoniKition Is being validated on a con- 
tinuing bosis It further proposes ;m intc?rim prt^.edure using infonn^ition 
currently k>athcred by the Office of Education from tlie States, provided that 
such infornvition is also systenuit ical ly validated. 

Criteria for funding a migrant educcilion project vai*y from State to State 
but are usually based an the number and concentration of migrant children, 
tile willingness of scliool districts to provide comprehensive programs, and 
tfie availability of funds. The amount of funding in base States is determined 
largely by the number of children to be served, but in receiving States the 
type of program is also an important criterion/ 

Interstate coordination in the migrant program generally consists of participa- 
tion in funding and utili?:ing MSRTS , limited cNchange of teachers, and use of 
curriculum materials developed In other States. Coordination of funds and 
services from other State programs generally means conversations with members 
of State staffs of these programs, occasional joint ventures in pilot studies 
(e.g., day care in California), and loosely enforced requirements or sugges- 
tions tliat districts coordinate project activities with other agencies serving 
migrants. 

A major obstacle to greater interstate cooperation and to intrastate coordination 
of services affecting migrants is the plethora of definitions of migrants and 
seasonal fann \rorkers and of eligibility requirements for program service?. 
Adnanis trators and potential recipients of services may find Federal, State, 
and local programs affecting migrants overlapping, contradictory, or mutually 
exclusive. An implication of this situation is that a uniform definition of 
a migrant, or at least a series of carefully coordinated definitions for 
various progratns, would encourage greater interstate coordination of programs 
and intrastate coordination of services. 

Other major obstacles to coordination at all levels have been late funding 
and, even worse > changes in funding like those in Fiscal Year 1973. This 
situation severely hampers program and project planning and the subsequent 
implerentation of compreliensivo and coordinated activities. It Is not uncoirtmon 
for the taigrants to have come and gone--without receiving services--by the 
time n State finally receives its total allocation from the quarterly payr,ient 
system under a "continuing resolution." States are likely to have unexpended 
funds at the end of the fiscal year and must either return monies to the Treasury 
or cari">' over funds ^ as autlior ized , for use in the following fiscal year. 

The combination of uncertain funding and a higlily mobile student population has 
hampered States in attempting regional or ^^stream" program planning, has 
hampered districts in hiring and training specialized staff persons for migrant 
projects, and fias discouraged potential specialists in migrant education from 
planning a career in a program or project that may be abruptly cancelled at any 
time- Uncertainty of funding and, consequently, of program and project staffing 
and implementation is made worse by State allocations that are inflexible once 
the Federal funding level is finally detcirmined. This discourages active 
recruliment of eligil^le children in a school district for services tliat have 
often not been carefully planned and coordinated to meet those children's needs. 



Evaluation of the Impact of ESEA TiHe I Programs 
for Migrant Children of Migr'jtory Agricufturcl Workers 

Purpose of the Study 

The study was designed to fulfill the legislotivo mandate 
of Section 507 of the Education Amendments of 1972, PL 92- 
318. The mandate called for an evaluation and assessment of 
the operations of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 as such tftfe affects the education of chil- 
dren of migratory agricutturol workers. 



Aims, Methodology and Limitations 



Under contract to the Office of Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation in 
the U.S. Office of Education, Exotech Systems, Inc. studied the effectiveness 
and reviewed \Uo administration of such programs by the states v/ith flie objec- 
tive of developing recommendations for improvements, As part of the study, 
ESI and its subcontractor, Interstate Research Associates, conducted site visits 
in ten somple states that represent about 75% of migrant progrom funds, to ob- 
tain data to fulfill \he scope of the study. 

The samples of states, projects, L£As, schools and classrooms were ex- 
plored with on individuafly administered interview guide and through secondary 
data sources in order that the inputs into the migrant education process could be 
identified and measured or described. This study was not designed to measure 
the quality of education by quantitative techniques, other than by some attitude 
questions v/!i!ch v/ere asked of teachers, teacher aides, migrant s^udenfs and 
parents of migrant students. 

The analysis metlK)d was to compile the answers to questions by sul ;ect 
and type of respondent and then to aggregate the data by state. Measures of 
central tendency were derived and reported. Where deviatfons existed, survey 
doto or secondary source data received from USOE v/ere examined to subston- 
tiote the finding and to attempt to find an explanation. The state was selected 
OS the first level of aggregation for tabulation of the data collected in the 
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interview guiclos. The second level of aggregations wore mode where geographi- 
cal location might be expected to determine program characfcnsMcs. Date ore 
considered to be representative for the state of California and, at least, highly 
indicotive for all other states in the somple. 

The emphasis of this study on providing a comprehensive description of 
program activities caused the sampling plon to be designed to provide on in-depth 
view of program activities. The basic metlx^d of validation was to corroborote 
findings by comparing questionnaire responses of individuals at various levels i;*^ 
the program organizotional structure. Control tendencies in the responses to the 
questions were often apparent, as well as voriability between states. Differences 
in the central tendencies relative fo tlie boso states and receiving states ore also 
noted. 

The exploratory nature of the study, in terms of Identifying areas in which 
hypoteheses may be formulated and tested as a result, !ed to the collection of 
data which provided a base point in terms of further study efforts, 



Findings and Conclusions 

Migrant students foil behind their peers in academic achievefnent level. 
Study findings indicate that migrant students fend to foTI^beliind^Te norms popu- 
lation in the earliest years of school and never catcl^ up. 

Migrant students fall behind their peers in grade level. Tlie average mi- 
grant student Is from six months to oighFoer^ montl^s Uc'^ind \T)c expected grade level 
for his age group. 

Migrant students fall most morkedly behind in both achievement level and 
grade level in the third and fourtfTgrades . Acliievemennevels of migrant students 
diverge markedh/ from tho norms popu Ion durir^g the third and fourth grades. Ap- 
proximately three years are required for the average migrant student in California 
and Texas to move about one grade level in the third and fourth grades. Further 
st'udy is necessory to determine why the ^^1lrd and fourth grades are so difficult for 
migrant students. 

Most migrant students drop out of school before the ninth grade. The overage 
non-migrant student has a 96 percent chance of entering the ninth grade and on 80 
percent cliance of entering tfie tv^elfth grrjde, The migrant student has a 40 percent 
chance of entering the nh^\\^ grade and or>ly an 1 1 percent cliance of entering the 
twelfth grade. More than 90 percent of tho 441 students who were sampled expressed 
a desire to stay in school despite the ocodernlc ond economic pressures that combine 
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to force them drop out, FurtlKM- study !s necessary \o determine \he relative 
influences of accdomtc om\ economic pressures in cousing studonis to drop ouL 

Most migrant students enrolled in Pi. 89-750 orocjrams ore in the elo- 
montary grades. "A htgFior percentage oTTnigronF studcnfs are enrolTcd in early 
grades one to six and a tower porcontogo ore enrolled \n the liigher grades seven 
to twelve relotiv-^'fo tl^o ovo^cjoe percent of the student population enrolled per 
grode for all cluldren . 

A number of state reports Indicate \ho\ migrant students can equal or ex- 
ceed the academic acTnevemen^s of Jh^ nomis population, Pre^-test and post-test 
results of Nev/ Yorr: migrant shjdonts over a six-to-eigfTF-week summer period 
showed on overage grade-cquivalent gain of four months in reading and slightly 
less than four monHis In arithmetic, wfTich v/os more than the norms group goin of 
one to two months. Califortuo rrugrani students' pre-test and post-tesf scores indi- 
cated gains of 6.16 months in reading and 5,72 months in arithmetic over a six- 
month period. 

Student progress cannot be adequately assessed at th e notiono l level ^ how- 
ever, becouse ofH^ack of guidcTlnes and uniformity in evaluative procedures. No 
standardized measures ore used universally to evaluate tTie educational gains of 
migrant students or for placement. As a consequence, no national figures have 
been developed for normal educaHonal gofns for migrant studcnfs. Migrant stu- 
dents ore not al! Posted at f-he ^^amo tin^c. Some students are pre-tested, sorr^e are 
post-tested, some receive both tesis^ and others receive neither, 

The;o is no unified and coordinated noMonol approach to ne ed a ssessment 
of migrant students. No standordf nation of need assessment exists omong the states. 
Most need assessment Is of sub-groups of migrant students, usually at the local or 
state level. Base states utilize standardized achievement tests, teacher-made 
skill tests, teacher ratings, and the Migrant Student Record Transfer System, 
(MSRTS), to determine needs. Even where standardized testing is used, a wide 
vcjriety of instruments is employed oy the states. 

Students \r> fhe PL 89-750 program and the'r parents both hove positive 
attitudes tov/ard sc^ocl^ T!io r..niority teochers Ind icotedThot TKeir migrant stu- 
dents \^a6 o better seTF-.|rnago c:nd were beitor able to blend Into the school socio! 
atmosp.hero as o result of f^articipot'ng In iho program over several years. Ninety- 
eight perccfit of f!'e parents v/hc v/ero sampled ore sotisfied witli the experiences 
tlieir children arc roceivinq ct ?cnoo!, end half the parents believe the school has 
helped their i!dren fTiOSt in fhc ocndomic oroa . The majority of parents Indicated 
they wont their children to go to colleoe. Nlr^cty percent of the students v/ant to 
stay In school, ar^^d o substontiol ma'ori^y aspire to those professions thai require at 
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leasi' a high sc'iool f.ducoHon, and; rn many coses, a college cducofion, fracio 
school, or tec nn I ccl fralr.ing. 

Program design end inshucMonal approaches do not liave sufFicicr^t uni- 
formly anci conrmuityXetwoen flicT^oso and receiving states to meet tfie ccTuca- 
ti onaTnee d^ o? migrant students. TTio empFioses of ecIucationoFand supf^ortive 
services vor^ ftoni state ^o stote. Even thougli mor^y summer f)rograms are designed 
priniarily to keop chilctron out of \Uo fields cind provide supplementary educotionol 
experiences^ less than a rliird provide extended day services. Programs arc termi- 
nated to prepare for fall enroMmont vvlulc the migrant children are still there to bo 
served. 

Lcck^o^ unifo'-m and coordir^ated plonning and implomontat ion results in 
duplicat ion ond ga£S in del ivery of services. Pro[GcT dTTe'cl^rs^lr^^ 
services are offered v/ith (itlle considercitJon to the different roles of bose and re- 
ceiving states in providing these services. Gaps were apparent in the provision 
of pre-schooi services, and few cluldren receive pre-schoof instruction. Almost 
all projects, whether in bose or receiving stotes, offer medical and dental exami- 
nations, yet a third of the mfgranf students sampled indicated they had not re- 
ceived any examination. 

Program ploniing end ifnplefnontof ion tend to be directed toward corrective 
rath er tha n preventive measures to keep migrant students in scfiooT, A^arge major- 
ity of base and receiving state principafs indicated tTTat economic pressures, lack 
of commufWcation skills, and inappropriateness of curricula to the needs of students 
were the primary reasons for students dropping out of school . However, the inter- 
view data indicote that less than holf the schools attempt to gear curriculum to the 
child's specific interest ond less then one quarter provide individuol counseling. 
Only 17 percent of f!io project directors in base states and 1 1 percent in receiving 
states indicated thot prc-school edjcation was provided v/ith PL 89-750 monies. 
Twenty-one percent of the base-state directors and 41 percent of the receiving- 
state directors indicated that vocational training was provided or augmented by 
PL 89-750 ► However, there Is o tendency to chonne! under-achievers and prob- 
lem children into vocational training, using it as o substitute for dealing with 
problems instead of using it to provide students with occupational preparotion. 
Student needs; locol, state, and national manpower needs; and job trends ami 
opportunities should ail be given more consideration in the design of occupa- 
tional preparat ion OS well os vocationol troining components. 

Pj^ocodures for allocating funds discourage recruitment of eligible chil- 
drei^. Findings indicote tluitTRo oUocotlcn of ^unds is not lii-ked to the number 
ofcliildren reciuitod, sc; further recruifnvjnt of ch'ldron only dilutes liu* avcniabic 
funds and thus delivery of services, Aliocotion procedures, Miereforc, have les- 
sened the itfipoct of the PL 89-750 leqislntioru 
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Lock of national program sfrcitegics impedes coordination in program 
plonn ing. Loci: of uniformif/ m efigitili^y definitions orr^ploycd l>y TTie PL 89- 
750 progriim and other agencies ir^podes coordination of services. The fufiding 
formulci makes further difficulties in planning becouso It does not inclucJo esti- 
mates of the children of settled-out migrants v/!)o ore eligible under tlie fivc- 
yeor provision. 

Continued categor ical funding is required to guarontee continued edu- 
cotjonar services for migrant cl'tildron, SEA findings reveaTTRaT minirnaTamounts 
of state funds hove Been olTocoted for migrant education, A large majority of 
base-state (74 percent) and receiving-state (94 percent) project directors indi- 
cated that local fur^ds would not be avaffable fo continue the projects established 
by PL 89-750. Community apathy definitely limits local support for progroms for 
non-residents. 

Administrati ve and p rogrommotic disparities between regular Title 1 and 
PL 89-75 0 [fin der the deve lopment of a nationoTcoordinated delivery system. 
The USOE Migrant Program BrancTTand state migrant administrators function 
under regular Title i admlnistratiofu PL 89-750 administrators are responsible 
for programmotic decisions, thus requiring greater techntcaf assistonce and moni- 
toring of state and !ocal projects, v/hereas regular Title I odmlnistrators perform 
primarify a regulatory function, (nterstote coordination of migront administrctors, 
unlike Title I administrators. Is required^ yet in many coses migrant administrotors 
are hompered by restrictions ot^ out-of-state travel by SEAs and state regulations. 
Further difficulties arise because Title ! primorily services an urban constituency 
and the migrant program serves a mobile rural population. Title I admSntstrotive 
funds for PL 89--750 administration are controlled by the regular Title I odminis- 
trotor in the SEA. 

Conclusion. Despite barriers to cooperotion imposed by state boundaries 
and the autonomy of local education agencies, nngrant administrators and educa- 
tors have paved the way for the development of greater continuity in the education 
of migrant children. Joint state planning ventures in coordination and sharing of 
resources, facilities, curriculum practices, and the training of personnel have 
gained momentum in migrant educotion. The Migrant Student Record Transfer 
System, v/hich facilitates the transmission of student academic end health informa- 
tion, is used by the majority of schools and has great potential for molntaining 
continuity in t'ne students* educotion. Grcoter use of the system is anticipated 
wlien modifications nov/ being made enhance its credibility. 

The discontinuation of Federal m'jront education monies would immedi- 
ately dispossess fUe miginnt c'nildron of their opportunities For cquol oducntion. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



IMPACT OF MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAMS ON MIGRANT STUDENTS 

1 » There is no one standardized test instrument that is used unlversolly for placement 
purposes or to evaluate fhe educational gains of migrant students, 

2. Migrant student<; are not tested at the same time. Some may be pre-testcd only, 
some post-tested, some both and others neither, 

3, No notional figures have been developed for normol educotional gain for migrant 
studef^ts. The migrant students ore usually compared v/ith the publisher norms 
group or v/ith the presumed norm for disadvantaged children, neither of whicli may 
be applicable, 

4. There Is no way of knowing whether or not any educational gains among the students 
are a result of PL 89-750 funds, as only migrant students wlio ore benefiting from 

PL 89-750 funds ere tested. 

5, In most cases, migrant students register greater goins In reading than in arithmetic 
over the same time period, 

6» Various test results published by fhe states indicate that those migrant students v/ho 
are tested do iruleed moke educational gains between tl^c pre- and post-tests. 
Tests administered in Nev/ York shov/ the students as having made on average grade 
equivolont gain hi reading of four months and in arithmetic of slightly less than four 
months during the six to eight week summer program. Scores from tests administered 
In California indicate that migrant students who took a pre- and post-test, six 
montfis apart, experienced a gain of 6. 16 months In reading and 5,72 months in 
arithmetic . 

7. While the migrant students ore moking goins In education between pre- and oost- 
fests, they ore also fur^ctioning ot o lower level than expected for their grade or 
age group. Further, wiiile the students continue to moke gains a:, they advance in 
age, they continue -o widen the oaf) in grade equivalents expected for their oqe 
groups, 

8. 22 Percent of the base state parents and 37':'o of the receiving state parents Indi- 
cated \ho\ their ch'Idren had hod to repeat grades. 

9. The overage migrant students are from six months to eighteen months behind v/hat 
would be expected for their parficufar age groups. 

10. As compared to the overage percent of student population enrolled per grace for 
all chlldrer), a significantly higher percentage of migrant studer^ts are enrolled 
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trie early oiu io^ 1 ••6 ot^d n signincontly lower ;jcicentogo arc eiirollud in 
higfier cnaclo^ 7 - 12. 

11 , 83 Percent f)f base -Ja\v stu'Jcnfs ar^l 81'''o of loceivfny %\<.)\u stucionfs indicated 
\ho\ Doronts did not ask \\\cm \o sfoy liorr.o Ffom scliool . 

12, Approximately 80^o of the princlpols In boih the base and receiving states foU 
\ho^ I'he absentee rate of migrants was average iow» 

13, The majority of migrant students did not a^^end more than tv^o scliooU in 
the post year , 

14, Wliile ti-iO averoge studenr has v 96% chtuice of entering tlie nintli grade and an 
SCPo chonce of er^terinq tho fwoKth cyode, >!ie rrficranl- students !iave only a 40^o 
chonce of entcrinq the ninth giade and no 11% chance of entering the twelfth 
grade, 

15, The majority of prlncIpaU considered economic pressure to be the greatest cause 
for migrant students ciropplng out of school. Lack of conunun ication skills and a 
curriculum that is Ir^consistent with student needs are also significant causes of 
dropping out . 

16, Tl-^e students' dato indicated a negative deviation in the expected gains of migrant 
students during the thiid and fourth grades (ages nine to eleven), 

17, It takes approximately three years for the averoge migrant student if^ California 
and Texas to move about one grade level, from the third to the fourth grades, 
after which he r^evor seems to catch up, 

18, 33 Percent of the students indicoted that tfiere was frothing they disliked about 
school , 

19, An overall 3(7i-j the itudenl's soid they felt good about doing their school v/ork^ 
11% said \r>ey did K^t fool good end 9% die! not know, 

20, V/hen stv!dr*''ts were asked v/fujf they liked about school, 43^4 and 35% in the 
br:so stat+.'j jr'^d 'ecoivinn stotes^ respectively, or^s-'/ered ir- the area of* academic 
work. ?3 Perce^^t nruJ 20''o, respectively, responded that thrjy disliked academic 
subjects, 

2) , The majority c^^ students roac*" positively tov/ord going to school and school personnel, 

22, 92 Percent of the base state students and 93'^o of the receiving state student^, indi- 
coted that ^hey v/cr^ted to stay in school. 

23. Of those siuden*s v/ho ir-'icated t!iat 'hey did rot v/arit to stoy in schoof^ 53% in- 
dicated thn^ they v/antcd or j^eedod to v.'ork » 
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24. Tlu> purenh arc supporh'vu oF school one! of cJ Ildron goiru] to brJ^ool and are 
pleased by tfielr children's perfoi'mcince in school, 

25. Tfie students ore csvciro H^at tiioir poronK voluc good progress reports urni Hicif 
Hieir parents ore i^ot Indifferent about bad progress repoi ts. 

26. The students positively want to remain in scl^ool and a large percentage of those 
Hie study sample appear to believe In the value of educotfon. 

27. A substantial majority of the students ospire to jobs that require at least a high 
school education and; in most coses, coMege/ trade school or technical training. 
Very few responded in Hie unsk'Ued job areo, 

28. The migrant program fs one of the fev/ education progroms tliot expects students to 
be enrolled for osientiaMy tl^e entlr^^ cofondar year. 



NATIONAL GCALS 

Although the f-^atlonol goals were originally desioned by USOE In concert v/Ith 
the states to provide gencrol direction for the rational program while allowing tfu' 
states and focoilties the maxin^um possible aufonomy, tliey ore so brood that tliey 
actually provide little of the needed national direction. 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

1 . There is very little as^essnnont done of the needs of mig'ont students as a group. 
Most assessment is of smaller, sub-groups of migront students, usually at a local 
or state U*vel . 

2. Needs assessment is not done on on on-goinc national basis. 

3. Theie is little stondardization of needs assessment- omong the states, 

4. Both the project directors and the p'^incipols iruiicoted that many different metfxjds 
o^ Qssessh->g tho r^^^ods of migront students were used ai Mio (ocr}! level. In the base 
states, stondardi/cd ochievements tests, teacher-made skills tests, tooci^er ratings, 
health records, attendo^^ice records and the MSRTS ore tlie nunn methods used to 
determine migrant students^ needs. 

5. In the receiving stotes, teacher-marie skills tests, teocher ratings, c.-d tlie MSRTS 
ore the m.afn methods used to determine m "grant students' needs. 

6. Even within categories of methods used to assess needs, such os stondordi^ed testing, 
0 wide voricty oF Instruments are em«p!oycd by the states. 
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7, According to \hc project cJIiec^ors^ tlio locol $choc ! staffs appcor \o l^o most heavily 
involved In :ietcrrnino \\)o needs of fho miyiotTt students. 

8, B^.tsed on o comporison between ^he responses of the protect directors orul tlvi princi- 
pals, there seenu to bo little coordination betv/een theni in the o\qq of needs asscy,- 
ment , 

9, The feachers indicotod thot ninny differonf rjicthods of determining the levef of the 
migrant child^'i English were used. 

10, The principals indicated that thoy hod l^lie major responsibility for class plocemonl' 
and piomoMon of migrant -^^tudents^ 

11, The project directors and teachers indicated that many criteria are being considered 
In all sample states For grouping or promoting migrant students, 

12» There is iitHe agreement among project directors in the various stotes or teachers !n 
ffie various states about v/hat criterio are m.ost effective for promoting or grouping 
migrant students, 

13* There is significant disagreement between project directors and teachers in the indi-- 
vidual states about what criteria are most effective for grouping or promoting migrant 
students. 

14. The prtncipcils rndlcoted that the majority of schools grouped olf miigrant sfudcnts in 
grades ! -8 by obility and ach leverrient , A third of tfie principals indicated that' 
Siudents In grades 9~ I? were grouped by ability a\^6 achievement, 

15. The principols indlroted that very lUtU; grouping of highest and lowest achievers 
v/as done, 

16. The principals in the receiving s^ates Indicated a slightly hig!ier tendency to group 
the students by cbility or achievement r!ian the orlncipols h^ the base spates. 

17. The principals indica^'ed t'^al- o much higher percentage of st-udcnts In the receiving 
f^totcs are placed in a grr^up ond L?ttond oil classes within this group relal'Ive ^o the 
students in ^he bose ^,tr^t -s, 

18. The principals indicated tfKjt thore v/os very MtHe difference betv/een the base s^otes 
and t^e receiving states ?n placing students In special groups ^or d!!"ferent subjects 
depend i'^g on ihoir ability. 

19. Most assessments of r^'.^e'^k cir^* o\ the individual studerU 'l^rouqh oii-thf^-'jpot tcstinri 
and obsorvat iof^ . 

20. Although rnost projects are per form ing f\^ch■ own needs ossessmcr't for placement arul 
evaluation purposes, th.e metihods used very so widely that accurote grouping of the 
results for program planning purposes at higher levels seems impossible. 
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PROVISION Of SHRViCrS 

1, GtM^oioMy, iP'; p'^ic' t vii' : Uh ; ir^ i oth f- o nj^c skilcs and Hu; receiving stafes 
agreed on Hu^ fMovision .^r vui lous si ivlces to (ill cluicJrcn In their scliool dish icL 
The |)roiecf directors in the recXMving stotos, however, indicotcd a greater pro-- 
vislot-i of reniodiol instrucrior^, psycliologlcol services, and transportation cervices. 

2, The project direr/crs In the* lecelvir^ci st'otes indicated o substantially greater pro- 
vision of service as a r^^ u't the PL 89-/^)0 r^r^^joct than did the project directors 
In the base states . 



Remedial Instructior^ 

a. 73 Percent of tlie baso state and 96''o of the receiving stote project directors 
ir^.dicuted that rerredic! instruction was avoitoble to all children, 69 Percent 
of the bose state and o9^'c the receiving state project directors indicated 
that remedial instruction v/as provided or augmented as a result of the PL 89- 
750 program , 

b. The majority of projec' directors Indicated that specially trained teachers 
wore used in rho remedia! program. Ofily the OSiIo project directors did 
not Indicate the use of any such teachers. 

c. In t!ie base states, i}(/''o of the students received remedial reading, 63% re- 
medial nK;:ti>omcjtic>^ ar>(i 34% (Oceived remedial f:ngllslu 

In the receiving states, 6/ >o of the students received remedial reading, 
56% received rei«u;diot rnothemot ics, and 5^%' lecetved remedlol English. 
Colorado, Nev/ York ond North Carolina oioject directors indicated that 
no migrant students received remedlol instruction In English, 

d. 88 Perccn' oF the bu^^e state ond ^7'^'^ of the receiving state project direc- 
tor';* indlcot^id *hat r^-^nre ^"'0> r^o dn^crenre in die lomedio! Instruction offered 
to migrant:, cjnd !>op*-migran*s . 



Bilingual Educatlc^ 

a. 43 Perce n"^ base sta^o and 39'^? oF the receiving s*ate project direc^ 

tors Indicated that binnguai cduca-ion ,vas available to all cfdidren. 21 Pcr- 
oF the base ^tato ar^d ^'O'^o of ^he rec^dving state project rj ire c tors indicated 
that bilinquol educofifH-i wrjv provided or augmented as a result of the PL 89- 
750 program . 

ido F^v^n:;-'j, Nwv/ Vor-.:, O'-d-;: o;oIoc^ dirocto'^ 'ncicc^tod ^hat idlirujua! 
educcstion was o^^ered to all children. No Florida or North Carolina 
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project dirticfors indicated \Uo\ bilinguol education was provided os o 
result of the PI 89-750 project. 

b. About half the teachers sainpled were fluent in tlie notive language of 
the children, 

c* 87 Percent of the aides were ffuent in the notive language of the 
children, 

d. According to the project directors, the prima / emphasis of bilingual 
education appeorod to be the use of instructional materials !n the native 
long'jage combined with a bilingual inshuctor or aide. 

e. 85 Percent of the teachers indicated tliat they felt the currrculum of- 
fered each migrant child fhc opportunity to Improve communicotior^ 
skills necessary to function In varying situations. 



Cultural Devclopm.ent 



o« 67 Percent of the base state and 61% of the receiving stote project di- 
rectors indicated that cultural development activities were available to 
all children. 52 Percent of the base state and 89^o of the receiving 
state project directors indicated that cultural development activities 
were provided or ougmentod as a result of the PL 89-750 program. 

b. The project directors indicated that the cultural heritage of the migrant 
students was included in the curriculum, mainly through teaching mate^ 
rials and social ocHvities. 



Vocational Train ing 

Percent of the base state ond 70:o of the receiving state project dl~ 
rectors indicofed that vocationot training was avoilable to all children. 
21 Percent of the base stote and A]% of the receiving state project di- 
rectors Indicated that vocational training was provided of augmented os 
a result or the PL 89-750 program. 

b. There is a lack of needs assessment — student needs, local ^ state and 
national manpov/er needs, and job trends and opportunities — In the de- 
sign of vocational trairilng programs. 

c. There is a tendency concentrate failures or problem children in voca- 
tional draining proqrarr^. 
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d. There U confusion befweon pre-vocofrionol , GX()osuie-type programs and 
acfual vocafional training programs. 

Bocouse of \hc oorly drop-out of mlgror^t students from scliool, vocational 
training programs designed for oldor youths do no^ reach rt^^st of tfie mi- 
grant students. 

Pre-Vocafional Counseling 

o, 60 Percent of thr base state and 65% of the receiving state project direc- 
tors indicated that ;jre-vocationaf counseling was available to all children, 
31 Percent of ^he base state and 44So of the receiving state project directors 
indicated thol* pre-vocational counseling wos provided or augmented as a 
result of the PL 89-750 program. 

b. The project directors indicated that providing information on possible occu- 
pation or academic programs and helping students contact agencies and 
employers were the main activities of the pre-vocatlonal counseling. 

c. The project directors indicoted that prc-vocational counseling wo? being 
done primarily by school counsefers and teachers, 

d. The pre-vocotionol counseiing is generally begun too late in the school 
career of the migrant child. 

Psycho log ical Services 

0, 63 Percent of the bcse state and 83% of the recoivincj state project direc- 
tors indicated that psychological services v/ere ovoilable to all children. 
2] Percent of the base state ond ^W% of the receiving state project di- 
rectors indicated that psychological services were provided or augmented 
as a result of the PL 89-750 program. 

b. Few project directors hir'Icated that the psychological services provided 
were different for migronts than for non-migrants » 

c. The project directors Indicated that the psychologicol services were largely 
provided by the school counselors. Department of Health personnel, or out- 
side professionals , 

Heolth Services 

o. 87 Percent of the base state ond 9]% of the rcceivir^g state project direc- 
tors indicated that health services were available to all chi!dren. 69 Percent 
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of the base state ond 10% of tfio [ccclvlng state project direcfors (nd!- 
ca\cd fhof health services were provided or oucjn)Of)tod ob a result of the 
PL B9-75Q prociran). 

b. 65 Percent of the base sttito qik) 70% of the receiving state pioject 
recfors indicated thot mfgrcnt students were usuolly given a pliysical 
cxomincjtlon upon er")ro!lment in tf^o project. 

c. A large mojority of the project diroctors Indicoted thot tiie medical 
exominotici^ included o vision check, a hearing check, and innocu- 
lotion . 

d. The project directors indicated thot most of the examinations were given 
by registered nurses, but general practitioners, pediatricians, and para- 
professionals were also used* 

e. The project directors indicated Ihot Follow-up procedures for trcatn^ent 
had been established, 

f. The project directors indicated that they relied heavily on the MSRTS 
for studei^t healt'i informofion. They indicated that most of the students 
do not supply any health records v/hen they arrive at a ncv-' project. 

g. A large moiorityof the project directors indicated that they estabi Ished 
a medical record for any migrant student who hod T>one at all. 

h. Few of the project directors in the base states indicated thot health ser- 
vices were different for migror>ts than non-migrants. Many of tiie project 
directors in tlio receiving states indicated that health <;ervices were dif- 
ferent for nugrantG than nor.-nWgi cjnts. 

I. One-third of tfie students indicated thot they received neither medical 
nor denial exorninotions. Tv/o-thlrc^s of the students inciicatod that tliey 
hod received cno or ho\\^ of H)0 services. 



Nutril lonal Services 

a. 87 Percent of the base '>tare ond 91^:0 of the receiving stote project di- 
rectors iridicated that nutritlor^oi services v;ero ovoiloble \o all children. 
66 Percent of the base state and 96'^o of the receiving state project 
director'-^ Indicated tf^af nfjtritionul services were f^rovided or augmented 
as a result of the PL B9'-750 program. 

b» A large majority o'\ \ho projec^ directors indicated tr^ot tl^oir projects 
provided o free r-jtritlon program for t!ie migrant students. They also 
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indicofed fhof most project j vvere proviJifirj o lunch and o substantiol 
number provided broakfjst. 

C. Moio \han 9QR<> of Hie pioject directors indicated that migrcinl students 
were lauiVU the nuti Itlor^ol value of all foods. 

d. More f\\or\ tfireo-fourths of \ho project directors indicated that ethnic 
foods wore Iricludod in the progronu 

e. The project directors Indicated fhat the primary sources oF funds for the 
nutrition program v/ere PL 89-750^ USDA coimiodi t/ and the USDA 
scliool lunch program . 

Social Services 

a. 63 Percent of the base state and 74% of the receiving state project di- 
rectors indicated that social services were available to oil children. 

69 Percent of the base state and 70% of the receiving state project di- 
rectors indicoted thot social services were provided or augmented os o 
result of the PL 89-750 prograrr). 

b. The project directors Indicated that social services v/ere mainly provided 
by school personnel, county and stote v/elfare acjcncles and migrant pro- 
ject personfH*"l , 

c. The project directors indicated that the social services consisted mainly 
of counseling, provisions of welfore services to mrgrant fcmities and 
provisior^s of heoltli cere to migrant families. 

d. The project directors in the base states indicoted that there was little 
difference between i-hc socio! services provided to migronts and ron- 
migrof^ts. The proiect directors In the receiving states Indicoted that 
therr^ v/a> a substantial dKforcnce in the sociol services provided. 

Programs for the Hand! copped 

a. 63 Percent of the base state and 65% of the receiving state project di- 
rectors indicated fhaf procroms for the hondicapped were available for 
all children. M Percent of the base state and 41% of the receiving 
state project directors indicated that programs for the handicapped were 
provided or augmented as a result of the PL 89-750 program. 

b. The project directors indicated that programs for the handicapped v/erc 
run mainly by special sciiool education personr^el or local, county^ or 
state v/elfore agencies. 
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c. The project directors indfcated ^hof pror|'ams ^or \ho iKindicoppud were 
essential ly \\\c same for mlgranh and non-rnigranfs. 



Tronspor^aUon Services 

a. 83 Pcrcenf of the bose sfafe ond lOO^o of tlie receiving stote project 
directors indicated thuf hcuisportofion sorvicos were available for all 
children. 52 Percent of the base state ond 96% of the receiving ^tcitc 
project directors indicated that transportation services v/ore provided 
or augmer-ited as a result of the PI. 89-750 pi^ogrom* 

b. The project directors indicated tl^at tronsportatiofi services; were mofnty 
provided to ai^d froni school^ to ond from field trips, and to and from 
health services . 

c. The project directors in the base states indicated thai* transportation ser- 
vices were essentiolfy the same for migrants and non-migrants. The pro- 
ject directors in the receiving states indicated that tronsportatlor^ services 
v/ere different for migrants and non-migrants. 



Pre-School and Extended Day Services 

10 Percorit of tlie base stute and 13% of the receiving state project di- 
rectors indicated that pro-school v/as available to olf children. 17 Per- 
cent of the receiving state project directors indicated that pre-scl^ool 
was provided or ougmentcd as a result of the PL 89-750 program. 

b» 45 Percent of the project directors in the base states aiu) 30% of the 
project directors in tl)e receiving stoles indicated that projects used 
Ihe "extorded day" schedule. 



AIDES 

1. The majonty of aides were recruited by school personnel or friends, 

2. 80 Percent of the oides were residents of the local community. 

3. 87 Percent of the aides spoke the notive language of the children. 

4. 42 Percent of the aides had worked as aides before, 

5. 20 Percent of the aides indicated that they hod worked less tfion six months while 
27^\> had worked from six to twelve months and 53% had been with the program 
for more than a year. 
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6. 27 Percent of the oiJos assisted in toocniny prvCO>$ while ?0'?«> assisted it^ 
cicrico! work and 17^'> in indivicjuatf/cc! tocichincj. 

7. 61 PorcciU of oil the otcl(?f irMlicaU?d that tf*,ey v/eio li> direct f or^tcK t with 
parofits cuuV^>f' f-Kule hr^^e vis'fs. 

8. 24 Percent of the eastern ^treani aides cissisfod in flie food service program^ com- 
pared to ^*0:o oP Jhe aide, n fho wasterr strcofn, 9 Percent of t!ic easterr\ 'jtream 
aide> were involved in tr.::-nsportatiofi duMes compored to 2% of t!ie aides in the 
v/estorn ^trecvii, Perco'^^ o^ thio aides in the western stream v/ere involved in 
bilingual ir^struction act?vltie^ while no aides in the eostern stream were so used. 

9. On the averoge, o teacher hod 1 .5) oldes fo provide ass!stor\ce in the clossroorn. 

10. 95 Percent of the bose state and 99^^/: of the receiving state teocliers indicated 
that the aides hu' 'eases their effectiveness if> the classroom, 

11. 67 Percent of the aides iiHlicoted tf^at ifi-service tratriing vpocificcd ly for the 
teaching of mlarant ci^irdren v/as available. 85 PcrcefU of the aides indicated 
that the troinino v/a<; adequate but 87'^o of the base state and 60'^o of the re- 
ceiving stofe aides revealed a need for more in-service iroiniru^. 90 Per cent of 
the aides stotec fl^ot the in-service troinirg had enabled them to do a better job. 

12. 63 Percefit of the teachers inclc.ated tfiat more frequer^it relevant workshops would 
be helpful in osslstlng aides to reach mare effective levels of par ticipo lion, 

13. 60 Percent of the aides indicotod that there vvos an cpportunr<y to move beyond 
the classification of tenchei oide» 

HOME SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS 

1. 84 Percent of t'v-j base 'itate and 7V'^ o^' the receiving state project directors indi- 
cated t!iat time wr.$ oMocrj^ed for pfojert staff to becofre knowledcecjblo of the 
family configuration o- ^-^c^ micrar^t child, 

2. 72 Percent o^ *'he bo^e sta'e ar^J 6V-o of the ^eceh/hig state teachers i radicated 
that time v/as oMocated ci^nor for themselves or aides to become knowlcdgeobi e 
of the family conl-^'ourat'on of each migrant child. 

3. Home visits and info^moi conferences v/ltfi porents ore the most frequently used 
metf^odii v^hicii the project staff nnci teachers LocofT^e ^nowlodcjeable of tlic 
family conf IqufotioM . roi mcl conferences, te'ophonn cnlls^ artd the sr'viev/of 

4. 45 Percent of the oerents in *^he ba,>e s^a^^^s and 29^o of the parents In tlu3 re- 
ceivlncj states hove d^scL'^iSod their chi'ds' needs v/ifh his tc^achcis. 
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5. The majority ot students do not tiiink that their tcoc^iors folk to t!>oli fjarenH. 

6, The HK'JSt con^inct^ methods for ifwolvifK] parents in the procpam aro liorno visits 
by school f)orsoruiel, clossroom visits by potonts, employment oF ()aionts as cjiclcs 
in the classroom, Individual school advisory cornmitl"ocs ond social activities. 
Teachers on6 orojoct directors disagreed js to the extent tfiot these rnetlK)ds are 
u:od, ulthougf^ they generclly agreed on tlie order of Importance oF the methods. 

ADVISORY COUNCILS 

1. 30 Percent of the advisory council members Indicotcd tliot they were appointed 
while 28^,0 were recon^mended by tlie project staff. Only 14% uf ttio advisory 
council members were elected. In California and Florida, 2A% were elected. 
In Texas 64^o of the members v/ero appointed by the project directors, 

2. The sir^o and composition of advisory councils varied widely, too widely, in fact, 
to discern any trends. 

3. 94 Percent of the councils contained project directors^ 65% contained principals 
and 5^^o contained teachers. 

4. Overall, only 29% of the advisory council members received training for their 
roles. 

5. In response to a question regarding the input into the program by the council mem- 
bers, the higlK'st percentoge of responses received was in the area of evaluation o 
program effectiveness ('38%). The second highest percentooo, (18So), was in tlie 
^'Don4 Knov/'' category. ^6 Percent of rho members in CanFornIa dhJn*t know 
what their input v.^ is . 

6. Vyith regard to recommendations for improving advisory councils, 29% of the 
members suggesteo more parontcl Involvement, ]?% suggested more frequent 
meetings and 15^'. stipulated the need for more decision-making power. 

STAFF ATTITUDES 

1 . 93 Perccr:t and lOC^o of t!ie principals 'n the base stcfes ord the receiving states^ 
respectively, Fei!- tfiat fhe piograrn helped to meet the needs of the migrant 
chl I dren . 

2, 22 Per::;^rit thr^ hri^e "f-a^o tonchor^j anr! 33^o of the i^^'celv'ng stat<* tt^achers bi'- 
Heved ti'^at d^e ciWhJreri <Jernof>st[ a^ed oigniilcant qrowtti In se! f^corif idorice durifig 
the f ii st pr Of J ram year , 
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3. In response to the quosfion, "Have you fioflcod a clKmcjc tn tSie mUjronf parents' 
attitude toward tdo program durinfj tlie profjroni ycur?," 37% of the Ixiso state 
teaclHTS arid 60 o\ l ocdviruj -.Jott^ t<*<.iclujr^ provided fii-slllvo 1c:>p(>n^es. 
T!io most fVequonHy cifod cfH'rx)e v/O'S a mr>tr po^dtu'<* dlflfur!*' IowumI scliool , 

4, A majority of the foochors inrllccfod that fite students hcuJ a bi>ft(*f stdf--ifmKjo 
and were better ab!c to bloixi Into the school social atfiios[)here (Vj a lesult of 
porticipal I ng in the prog^'um over several years, 

PARENT ATTITUDES 

1 . 54 Percent of the base sfate oorents and 69^o of the reccivlny state parents hod 
been informed of the specie! migrofit program, 62 Percent of tf^e California 
parents, 77'^o of the Colorado parents, CTid 55% of the OfWo parents, however, 
fiad not been informed of the special migront programs. 

2» 70 Percent o^ ^he project directors responded positively to the questior^, "Aie 
parents involved in determir)tng migrant student needs?" 

3» 45 Percent of the base stote parents provided offirmottvc responses to the 

question, "Have you and the teacher discussed your child's r^eeds?-' compared 
to 29% in the receiving states. 

4, 57 Percent of the base state students ond 69Sb of the receiving state students 
provided negative responses to the question, "Does your teacher ever tatk to 
your parents?" 

EVALUATION 

1 • The majority of projects are evaluated at least once a year, 

2, 76 Percel'^t of tl^e base state and 96% of the receiving stote project directors in- 
dicotcd that SEA persormef conducted the cvofuation. 

3, 72 Percent of tl^e base stc*e and 70% of the receiving state project directors In- 
dicated tlio^^ the loca! project staff also conducted tl^e evaluation. 

4. Few projoct directors frdlcoted *''at ''outside" personnel conducted the evaluation. 

5. fhe maiorit/ of project directors indicoted that evaluations v;cre corvJucted rela- 
fi^n topu:;!- 'iC'\ ''cv*2mc'^^'^ ; cu'-m cu ■ um and ir)stru clonal rr a terlals, organ i /at ion, 
methods, procedures, and p^oprcim management. 
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COORDINATION ANf) COWWlHslTY ^NVOLv'LMC^r 



1 , 4:3 Pofcon!- or i k)M<i-3 ::r .)jori dSfucKirs arid 54':o Mic Tf^xcs [Mojcct directors* 
i/Klicatr.'d i'Kit y-\t:y : rji - i :y > -'oopt i 'jl*lvo cii I or){iernents v/iH> othci IE As v/ 1th In t\\c 
stcito Ix'ujf Iu5 , I'cK ^M^t f'-''' (lollfornia project directors ifnJicoted thof tiio 
MSRrS v/,is u?-:'d (1^ c nux^'S ecu i:orat!ori wiHiin fne stafe, 

2. in Mic f'Occivino .hoNj-:, -he riKijossty of ^'vj coopei est ivi ' nr r CMH;(^ri -oi its v^itliin the 
stcitt> art^ rol^-tofi t'"> co^ CC'C^ -fnln'i Fni'jfvirit r)ro mlmhs. 

3. Few f*;Toj''ct directors iruilcUi -^d \\ o^ !hey l^otJ ^^oofi' i'j'ivf s' runncfru:nts witli L[;As 
III otlicr st'i^^s. Ti)!'. !S *^c"jn m:^ c: fijr^ctlon o! bt./\. 

4. 40 ^"^frcont ot I'le f>roj'.' cinectc!^ !n plorlnci^ ^]'^. In Ic>:fiv uiuJ '?.0''o In Colorado 
tud I U^.i tho* Tltlo I s^■f^d(:^.^^ v/cco bid no provid^'d lo ndqfdr^t childr^^n, 

5. The rncjor'h/ o' pjoioc! ''ilroctc^rs '*fc o^ten:pt!nq to u^.o the resources of f:5f:A 
Title IL North Cjrcdh-ia • ep!-r*scr;t^ the only stoto wl^Ich is r^of utiH/inq Title M 
resources. 

6. iHo!^^ of ^^^e project directors In CaM^ornio and New York responded off irmatively 
to the questiorv, "Hos Tfth;^ 111 orovided ortuo! services for migrant chtldrcn?" 
Loss thor^ half of ^ho iMc^joct *J'reck)r. hi !ho other states provided affirmative re- 
sponses. No rc>oonsi^s .V'-to m. c.eivod f^orr North Carol Ire, 

7. Fevv oroh:;^jt rfin: ctor-i ir^d'core'i the use litle V resources. 

8. Fov/ r r dec! 'jirectC'S in^jtcafed the u^-e of Title VI resources* 

9. All of the f^roject diiec-or^ ir Califr>inia, fdorlda, Texos and Colorado Indicated 
thot Title vd I had oiovldec^ oett-ol sei'vice:> to mi grant cidldren. The otiier pro- 
iect ;:!ir O'v^rrs did rvjf oo^itiveh/ or negatively. 

10. A laroe rrajori^y o^"^ ^he r^ejoc^ directors iedicofed thot USDA food programs pro- 
vided ocii'ol Si'^'vices *c 'he mioror^t c^dl-dofi. 

11. The Com onda oroirc*^ idmc^'ofs Indicoted a h^jh dee^'oe of services provided by 
the Conir-vj-dty Acd:>'> Aoj^^cy, On'y aoout a diiK' of the nM^er states^ project 
direcroro I; oi'^atod f'^cr f C'" ^ir^un^^y /^c^ion Aoenry provided octuoi services. 

1?. Trio rnaio;d^y or projec*' director's I 'l -dented that tfie Neighbor !X)od Y^uth Corps 
orocrom pr{^v^c^'d acturd sei vices the nda'onf chlldri'n. 

13. Tnc; mojority ot f>roiec^ dir '/ctcs h-.rJi -yjto -/ dio^ die Mend 5tar t proorarvt provided 
octool sc'vIceHo tnc '-inn:=n' chd"ror; ^x^v/ever, those Ir^ Michigon, New York 
and No'"th C'l^odrr? fndirrjteci ' /.^ Ger^dce at n!:, 



14. Few proiect directors indicufed fhof tho Follov/ Through program provided ocfual 
scivices \o micjrani cfiilJrui). 

15. A large proporKon of \Uq projecf directors in Colorado, Michigon and Nortli 
Carolina indicofod fhat \ \m} Department of Labor provided actual services to the 
migrant children. The otiier states' project directors Indicated provision of 
services ^o a lesser degree. 

16. Approximately liolf the project directors indicoted fUof the Medical Aid fo hidigent 
Children prooram provided actual services to migrant children, 1 he project direc- 
tors in Nov/ York and Washington did not respond positively. 

17. The mojority of project directors in California, Colorado and Micliigon and about 
one-third of the project directors in Florida, Texas, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
Ohio ond WaslWngton indicoted that OEO Migront Progroms provided actual ser- 
vices to tlie migrant cfiildren, 

18. Several project directors in Colifornia, Florida, Texas, Michigan and North 
CarcHna indicated that other Federal programs provided actual services fo the 
migrant cliildren. 

19. A large variation in the degree of coordination with Federal program resources 
exists among the states. No trends are discernabic in the responses of tlie project 
directors, as most If^dicate that they coordinate to some extent wifh most of the 
programs. 

20. A largo majority of tfie principals indicated that efforts were made on the local 
level to coordinate the activities of the migrant program witli otl^er community 
resources, This coordination involved: ihe locol public heolth agency, which 
provided examinations, shots and dental care; the local departments of social 
services, which provided medical and welforo services; and locol civic groups, 
v/hich provided selected services such os the provision of glasses, food and 
clottiit^g . 

21 » Over half of the project directors indicated that the loco! community is eiiher 
di<i(nterested or resentful of the program. 

22. The majority of project directors in the base states, and obout half the project 
directors in the receiving states, indicated ti^at conferences, meetings, letters, 
pamphlets, and personal visits were the main methods of informifig the communi- 
ties of the migrant program. 
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STAPF DflVFl OPMrNiT 



There oie no pro 'i-ilofv, ror .toil dcvuloprncnf ir;corf>orakMl in PL 89-750. Neither 
ore there pio'nl^ltion , a;;K!lrv:,t u-Jru] PI 89-/50 funds for staff trcuEiinc? oi^d devolot)- 
menf. tiSOT ho. cf.tcii)! !..ht:d no tiuldollnes cor^coi nin<j skiff development, and a 
variety of acf'vifu^s lirr ortioro^'d f '(»;n ?ho initiative of STAs <ifid LCAs. 

Pre -Service Iroinhvj 

a. A large majoi'^y ^ho oro'ec^ directors indicated that prc-servico training 
desfgnod soeclfical'v 'of ''^-C k'oc^h^g of i^iigront c^^ildrer^ was given. Ohio 
oroject difoctors 'vovldnd ui i i f i cai^ t fewer [positive responses as compared 
to o':hor states* 

b. The project ciirer^:>Fi iii bo^h the base states and d^e receiving states indi- 
cated very !ift!e dl'f^^rence In t!ie content of the pie-service training. 

c. A majority of Hie teacheis indicated that pre-scrv!ce training designed 
specifically for tf^e ^eachir;o of migrant children was provided. However, 
teacher:. (v\d nroject direc^or^ in Callfornicj differed significantly on the 
exterit of ^"nining available. 

d. The teccne^s in both ti e bnse s!'ak>s and tl^e receiving states indicated 
(ittle difforerce if^ toe cor»'ont of the pre-service tiainifiq. They did, 
however, dlFfor f'-om ^'^e nrojecr direc'or:^' view of the extent to wldch 
differei^t connonent^^. v/ere orovIdeN'. fhe teachers seemed to receive 
lc"s tlion the pio[ect directors indicated v/as available. 

c. Project directo!*s in ^br: bjse sfoks in^Jicated that the local supervisory 
staff ^ outside con^uita^ts, ;n^J tv* SGA staff Ofovided t!ie majority O' 
pre-sefvici' trains no, wbceos nroiect directors in the receiving stote'. 
indicot-cd ''ho^ tiv? iccai s'jnervlsory sto^^, h;'0C5iers, and die StA stof^ 
provided the rnaioritv of rjr^'^-' ervlce training. 

f. Teachers !n ^he b::^.^' s^ok""; ind'cv^^nl ^hat tbey received pre-service 
training. In ordoi of '^i' .^coe^cy, nv.dn'y fro^n university consultants, die 
loca^ suoervlsorv ^f^'iF^, o--d otbor cor^sul tnots^ v'^hereas ^eecners in the 
recelvh a -totes b dice^ed tbcit ^hey receivr'H r^re-service trcnning. In 
order of freeuency, rnalrdy fro^i ^-ne SEA staff, university consultants, 
the local 'supervisory S''J^f, and ot!uo persons. 

g. About tbrco-dou^t'v; ^^^e oro'oc^ H*re c^ors indicated that foltov/-up ac- 
tivities to pre-scrv^ce ^rabdrig we^ e available. 

h. Pre-scrvice tralnliio 'r> the base states is longer than in the receiving 
states, 

21 
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In-Service Ticjli^iiv.) 

a. A largo rnojorlty the ijiojocT uirc-dois Indicafccl fliaf ifi-service troining 
flosfgfion' $poc!fIco!!/ For th.t fooch'n^ of migrant children v/as <jivcn 
Ohio project directors provided significantf y fewer homMvc resporisos than 
the others, 

b. The projocf dirocT^^rs \n hofh \'.v? base states orx! the receiving states indi- 
cated little dl-fcrence \n fhe confonf- of ?n-service training and little 
reccgnttio; : of the "ipc^^Iflc nc'ed^> of the boso state ond the recoivir^g stote 
teachers, 

c. About half of the teachers indicotod tlnit in-service training designed 
soecificclly for ^ho teachrna of fnigronf children was given. 

d. The teachers in bot^- 'ho bo^e sl-atcs and the receiving states indicated 
very little di^^^eix-tico In the contei^t of the in-service training. They 
did, however, differ from fhe project directors' viev/ of the extent to 
which different ccnpononti v^ere provided. The teachers seemed to 
receive less than the projC^r directors said was available. 

e. Project directors In tiie base states felt that the local supervisory staffs 
outcdde consulto'^ts, ond the StA staffs provided the majority of In- 
service training^ v/horeos erol^ct directors in the receiving states felt 
\Uo\ n^e 'oco^ supervlso' v s^nFF^ f^:o SEA staff, teacfiers, and outside 
cor^su! tanl-s provir'ed i'\c rriojorlty in- service tiaining. 

f. Teachers In th^ l^aso state's indicated that they received in-service trolr^- 
Irg from loco! '/otjf'tVKor/ stoff ord university consultants, wh^ereos teochers 
in tlie receivtnn stahjs I indicated ^hof tfie/ received in-service training 
r^ioinly from the Iocq! supervisorv sto^f, SEA s^af^, outside consultants, 
orincipols, univo's'ty coi^sui ^ont^ , ord o^hot teachers, 

g. The feoc^ors irxlfco^ed ^he in-^rvv'ce h'Oin'n^g vvcs conducted either once 
a yca^" o: U'^f^nulaily ^ fo ■ the 'vo>t oarf. 

h. Half - he t'?c:cn?rb h-Ji c a^ed tha^ ^ho I -service tiaining sessions v/cre con- 
ducted c; 'no 'CCJuIor school hou'>. 

i. The project dhecto^> indicoted ^ha^, oti ^he avoroqe^ ir-scvice tralnlrvj 
session'; lasted 2 - 3 Hays. 

j , 80 P c r c e * o f t ho b o s^* s ' o t e a d 8 8 ^ • o ^ e r e ce I v h^ q s tc j t e p r rj j c c t d ! - 

k. 72 Percent of the base state ci^d 6A^'> O' the receiving state teachers indl*- 
cated that the h-^. -'.(^rvi ce •rcuriiT'^c wos odequo^c- 
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I. The teachers recornfnorwJod that more irit<jrviive ir^-servico training by 
people v/!th more practical experience bo considered , 

m. Very few project directors or loochers Indicated that parents had ony 
input into t!ie pre-scivice or iri-servico ^'•oininy, 

MIGRANT STUDENT RECORD TRANSFER SYSTEM 
Use of the MSRTS 

0. Most schools which had PL 89-750 funds and projects v/ore using tiie 
MSRTS In some way. More than 90^o of the principals ond teachers 
indicated that their school used the MSRTS. 

b* 90 Percent of the project directors and 56^'o of the teachers indicated 
that they used Information from the MSRTS. 

c, Project directors were using the MSRTS primonly for academic infor- 
mation, special notations about the child, and for health information. 

A slightly hfgher percentoge o^ project directors in the base states use 
the system to determine a child's eligibility, and a slightly higher per- 
centage of project directors In the receiving states use if to determine 
0 cliild's academic level. 

Teachers use the MSRTS for information on o child^s academic fevel 
and, to a lesser extent^ for health information. 

Why the MSRTS is Not Used 

0. Overall, Ai% o^ the teachers the sample reported that they did not 
use the information on the MSRTS. 

The most frequent reason for not using the information was that it arrived 
too late or r^ot at all . The teachers elso Indicated, in a much samller 
degree, ^hct they preferred to do their own evaluations and did not con- 
sider the information to bo nccessory or in many coses reliable. 

Assessment of the MSRTS 

a. Approximately 80% of the p-oiect directors and principals h\ tht^ study 
sample ind'ccj^C'd ^'i;f' fU'} ^oR'S ^Vir, \\o\pUj' to MirMr s^'ff, 

b. In the base states, 62% of *hc project directcis and 62% of the teochcrs 

in the sample reported that the MSRTS v/os useful or very useful. 38 Percent 
of both groups felt it v;as si ightly uscf^u! or not useful • 
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\n tlie receivitKj skjto>, 8:V o of tfiu project clitectors and 63% of tlio 
teachers in ih.c sample rated the MSRTS as useful or vciy usefuL 
15 Pcrcer^l one! 3/ re>pecMvely, latoii !t slightly useful or not 
useful . 

Accuracy of the MSRTS 

a. Information on the MSRTS was reported to be sufficiently accurate by 
80^0 of tl^e project directors in the base stohes ond 60Sa in the re- 
ceiving states , 

The most ofter> stated reasons For inaccuracy were that information was 
not up-to-date or irKit ff was n^ssing. 

b. More than tv/o-thirds of the project directors and principals indicated 
tl^at their program staffs attempted to check the accuracy of \h(j Infor- 
mation on the MSRTS. 

The most common means of checking accuracy was to cross check system 
information with inf"ormatIon gothered at the project, 

c. Of the teachers in the sample, 40% reported thot tfioy attempted to 
check the occuracy of the information » 

Maintenance of the MlSRTS 

a» Of the principals ?n the sample; 59*70 reported that they hod direct re- 
sponsibilities for utill2aticri of tl^e system. 

b. More than two-third^^ of teachers indicated that they prepared infor- 
a^otion to be put into tlio MSRTS. 

c. 70 Percent of the project directors reported that trainif^g v;as provided 
to all staFf In the use of the \ASRT5- 

45 Percent o^^ tlie teachers reported that they had received such troining. 

Recommendations from Loco! Personnel 

a. The greotest number of recommendations made by oroject directors, 
principals, and teachers vyere In the categories oF more extensive infer- 
motion, rror^^ occu'^ote Information, and dIfForont record Format. 

b. Project directors oho cxpresserl a desire for ouicker processing and more 
simplified orocedures. 



PROJECT IMPLtMENTATiON 



Project IniMaHon 



a. 69 Percent of the hcno shifo and 52% of fhe receiving s^ate project 
directors incllcatod tha^ their projects were established prior to 1968. 



Future Status 

a. 40 Percent of the base state and 58% of the receiving state project di- 
rectors indicated ^hat the project would be discontinued v/!thout PL 89- 
750 monies. 

h. 76 Percent of tfie base sta^e end 9^t% of the receiving stote project 
directors indicated that focal funds were not anticipated os a source 
of fur^ds for fluj operation of the projects* 



El igibility Detcrmifiation 
Definition Used 

(1 ) The rnajority of project directors Indicated tlie use of the 
Of^'C-year cefinltion for defermlnir^g eligibil!ty» 

(2) Michigan, New York, Ohio, and Nev/ Jersey project 
directors^ hiowevor^ indicated substantia! use of the 
five-yecr definition. 



Char^rjcs in Deflnit 



ion 



(!) 81 Percent of the base state and 67% of the receiving state 
project di^'cctors indica^eci no changes in eligibility criteria, 



SAMPLE STATJ M.ANAGEMENT PRACTICES 

K All state", genera-ly ?-ollow USOE regulations regard iny e I igibi I i ty requirements. 
FIve-yeot migrants aro served during summer school in Texas ot\cl M.ichigan. 
Tcxo'". fJous iiot have funds to servo five-year migrants during ^he rccjuUir school 

2, The f^rio^'ity of ifniTiet riecds in migrant education varies from s*ate to state. Hov/- 
ever, a signiflcanf numuei o' oW SEA directors indicated unmt't r^eeds in the uieo 
of oral iariCjuage and l;llir>gual oducatioi , dental and health care, and guidonce» 
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3. Florida, Cn!i^>nnci, f^Jor*'^^ OrMoM'.*.:, N'jw Yo;/, Michigon cinr) VVochingfofi in- 
volve fhe stoN; rr'ir'fonf advisory c orrui^j Uoc In the dove loprnen f of \Uc state plan. 

4. Project f)ropo$'ns ore initiofvii tVof^ ("he Lf:A level In oil stages excepi Florida^ 
Culifori iu^ and Now Jofsey. 

5. SEA crll'eria for selection of projects Is usually based upon tlie number and con- 
controtiot^ of nV\qrc\}^ c^wldren^ wlHir^gness LGAs to provide comprehensive 
prooroms, and tbo avoUcJ iUf/ of Fijnds. No urWform criteria ocro^s oil states 
exisf . 

6. The amoun^ of fundlnri givers U:> base state LEAs Is defermined largely by the num- 
ber of studer^^s to be S',Mved, .vMlo LEA allocations In the recelvinrj states arc 
based uoon \\^o typo oF piogicifos as vvoll. 

7 . SEA staff Inc'ude on average of five professlotxds . 

8. Regional organ! .'otlons vary anicr^q stotes. For example^ in California 

Hto reglonai offices ore constdereo LEAs, and thus arc more nearly agents of the 
local communities; wlilie \n Florida, the regional offices are extensions of the 
SEA otnu^d toward bringing service closer to the target population. 

9. SEA stoff monitor projects by actually visiting them rother rf^an jus^ reviewing 
LEA prc>gres*: roporfs. Those visa's toke many ^orrns; ranging from Informal "drop- 
ins" in N(^v/ jef^oy and otf^M" states to etaborotely designed evaluation procedures 
such as those en^ployec In Texas. The frequency of 'monitoring visits varies from 
once ev^ry two years as mi Texas, to several each year. Some SEAs teqularly 
sclieduio visits v/hlie others schedule visits as needed. 

10. Most of fhe SFAs s^a!"e that rn'granr education projects ore r^ot mor^Ifored any 
differenth-/ t'ior^ other educational orooram projects. 

1 1. State evalu::>Io^- leport:- ore oenemny cornnMatlons of LEA self-evaluations Sub- 
mitted to tlu: 5:' A, OccasIonoMy, outside-'agency or SEA mor^itorlng-vlslt data 
are Included. Usually, te't results, especial !y In the 'Too o^ 'onguage aruf 
mathemat 1 cs a(:h "eve '^^ei-'^t , ore inrlucied. However^ a variety tes^s c^nd test 
procedures 'ue used by relative!/ autonomous LEAs. Even \n states where uni- 
form test! no Is nsundored, no co'T;oarison Is made between projects. LEA self 
evoluatiors'v ^^e loraely suhjec^'v^; t^arruMve accounts of progress; freauency 
counts, and cost figures. 

12, A!! states ':^xcept lo and North CarolIrKJ conduct annual f'sca! audits of IE As. 

13, Except ^o'' Ne^v Jf^'iS'^y, r»^c^' d ^^p' ^ ewalb^e rhlld-^en is bcyorul ^he defined 
SEA responsibilities. Thr-refore, f: v^hje disorjrity oppears to exist tn^tv/een LEAs 
Iri efforts to'ATTrd •"oc^u'^^nen^ o^ e^d!dreM, 
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14, In most' ciW'i, Formol I'^'vifv, > oie tjondLKjtcd onnuolly, 

15, SRAs have qenernily assumed resjxMisibi' ' ty foi hciinifKi projoct porbOiinel in Hhj 
use of MSRTS. Mo'vover, Sf:A direc^.r-^ iC^uJily sta!e Micif in sp\\o of t!>ib trcjir^-- 
ing, tocjchcrsoie no\ making adoqjoto use of \ho sysfem. They feel \Uq\ o more 
retovar.t MSKTS foirn, Irnpi ovcn^cnh \n t!io speed of resfX>nso^ cmd less clerical 
work dornarvricd by tlu: sysfon^ Ifso!f^ would Increase usage. 

16, SEA ifUorsfofo propron^ coorc'i?^otIon rjonorolly takes \ho form of otfondonce ot 
meeMngs, porfJcipof icr^- 'n the MS^TS, some teacher exchange, ond use of cur- 
riculum moferia's developed in other states* 

17, SEA coordination of other funds c^^d services for migrants usuolfy takes the form 
of conversat'ons with stofe level agents of the^e programs^ occoslonal joint ven- 
tures of o pilot-study nature (e,g.^ day core In California)^ and ^oosely enforced 
requirements or suggestions that LEAs coordinate with other ogencies serving 
migrants. 

18, Lack of uniform deffnition of a migrant Js a prtmory cause of SEA cmif>Ivolonce in 
implementing cggresslve efforts for coordinated programs at the sfatc level and In 
mandating such coordinated efforts as prerequisites for LEA funding, LEA autonomy 
Is also a significont factor Inhibiting comprehensive coordination. 

19, LEA outonomy in many stotes (e-g.; New York and Ohio) works to reduce SEA and 
USOE effectiveness in fully imolementing tl^ie intent of the PL 89-750 program. 

20, Late funding to stotes hos '■^erlously hampered development o*^ comprehensive pro- 
grams. LEAs encounter difflcsjlfy In hiring specIalL^jd staff late in tlic year v/hen 
they wolt for o>;$u<once fund'?. Stof^ oic ot\cn reluctant to plan careers In pro- 
groms v.hicii moy bo canceled at ony time. 

21 . Negative attitudes tov/ord mlgrc-'ts in mor^y Lf.As h^ve !)een rj serious problem In 
program «mp!ef>iontanon . Wrjn/ .rotors no appeor, 'nowever^ to i3e gradual I y over- 
coming this obs^ocie through ir'^on:'vc efto'ts *n nub'Ic reloflons, community edu- 
cation, cr":d i n I'd a*: lion \cco^ :!v!c ear'ors c'^d'^'oups, 

22, State directors -^-Ic^o^- cHuC'jtlc^ Ind'coted o need ;or: (V) gr-oatnr USOE 
leodership determM-fu:: end pt^'^Mch^g wh-ot PL 89-7 jO '''undr. are to be used ^or; 
(2) increased USOt dh^':"'\h-:n^'\cn of 'n ''or mot Ion obou^ t^o on-goinc; programs, 
Including 'ecnnlcai ossi stance^ In 'mo'ement'ng Innovotlvr^ oractlces; end, (3) a 
qreatc^' USO*: ^o!e In '^^V'rstote coord [pot ion , 

23, S^ate dlrec-D^s mlaranJ" rK'ucatio^'i oUo Indicated a nr.'ec ^or Increased and 
ecr^/ fundirKi, ':inrl (y?oab;'t'V "^er'/e set '■led -out miqrnnts. 

24, ]n the c:reo of LEA staf^ develop'ren^, many SEAs oppear to be mioving from SEA 
Initiated and developed orog'-ams to i.FA ir^ it rated one; SEA supported progra^rs. 
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25. Mosi" SEA directors indlcoted thot rf^e nugronf f>royrofT) was of a comprehofisi vo 
nature and aUemptod fo addro«.s needs !n fho coos of lancjuoge developrncnf , 
aculturoMor^ and ^>ol f-r:o'^cep^ , SLiopoi^ivo sorvicos wore primoiily focused on 
heolth and tiuhifion^n' needs, 

26. SEA $^aff usually consist of a fulU^mo diructor wlio fulfMts odmrnistrcitivo func- 
tions of the program. The staff usually includes consultants v.'lio are paid from 
program funds and ore nonet ally r>utsido t'no state civil service system. Ttioir 
primary duties if^^fude technical ossistance In piograrn pfannin<] and implemen- 
totion, and often they ossist In fho monitoring, cvaluot'on, ond review of pro- 
jects arui project apol i cotions . 

27. The states of Florida, Texas, New York, and Colorado allocote state funds for 
migrant education. Nev/ Jersey, whicl^ hos oMocatcd funds sFr^e 1942, has 
nov/ discontinued tliis »^unding. Florida, Texas, and Colorado have restrictions 
on the use of these funds. 

28. Some stcjtes Siave rrKide statutory changes in the lost five years which affect 
migrant ecucaHon » 

o Florida Itos eliminated the fifty-year o!d provision that a child cannot 
enter first cirade after o !apsc of thirty days unless previously eriroMed 
and in possession of a physician's cert'f^icat ion of Illness. 

o Florido in !969"-/0 oMov/ed dist-Icts fo serve three- ond ^out-year olds 
in migrant orogro'ns, 

o The Ftorlda si'o^; house has passed a nev/ funding formula for m!q'"(jnt 
cducciMon, accOF'dino -o tlirrT' program cornpOfH;nts w!dch are early 
childl^ooc., ^jorr^ end earn and language arts* 

o VVashinqton in ■ 969 reoh: oscd t-he education code ^o allow instruction 
in of!ier thar> the Enolis^; ^ariciucge. 

29. LcgisloMof^ J-^ nendir»:i in 'iL^/er'j! '^taies v/hlch v/\\ \ affect micrant educotion. 

o in Florida, the pe^'-d'nfi leaislotioni would moke micrant education 
eligible f o r c a ^ c gor ! c o I a i c ' w h i c ■ i , in the pa s ^ , wo s u ^ for text- 
books and transpori-oMori but ^c^t for actiio! delivery of educaHon. 
Formerly, migr-ont education f'ocelved only special grcnts. 

o In Texas, leglslotion is periding to provide Incentive pay for bilingual 
teachers and suTnncr iri^^^itutes for bilir^gual education. 
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o In California, a bill Is pending on cooperative cclucaMon. A suit 
involving schoof iunc!> progrorns whicfi ere opposed by conserva- 
tive lEAs is ir^ titigotioi^. 

o Ir^ Michigar^, o bit! before ^ho house would force local school 
districts to rnoke ovaiioble buildings and buses for migrant 
education . 



ADOr.iONAL FINDINGS 

Problems Caused By Late Funding 

Delay by Congress in passing a Federal appropriations bill creates o multitude of 
problems for stotes attempting fo develop ond operate oducationa! programs for a mobile 
population of migratory children. The allocation to each state for migront programs can- 
not be determined until the total amount of Title t funds is known- This has been os tote 
as March and April of the ftscol yoor. In ^he interim, funding is permitted only on a 
quorterly basis under a "continuing resolution.'^ By the time mony states receive their 
total ol locations, the migrants have come and gone. This present procedure and uncer^ 
tainty of funding prevents adequate program planning, program expansion, arul service 
to children, and results \n ending the sfotc fiscal year v/ith unexpended funds. Further 
difffculfles arise, as tlie figure of $58 miMfon, cited in this study, reflects the President's 
ratable reduction for the program iti Januory 1973. T(^c figure was subsequently Increosod 
to $72.8 million in June 1973, Notification of the leductlon to $58 million, from a 
planned $64.8 mlflion as per approved fisca! year 1973 applications, mandated that the 
states reduce their services In keeping with their adjusted s^ote allocations. This ndmm- 
istratfve adlustment meant fhot a state had submitted and Uad had approved a program o^ 
services for "x'' T^urrbor of children in ecarly FY 1973, then v;as requested to amend that 
application In February at c roJuced level, and ther^- in June v/as requested to amend 
once agalr» to reflect ^h(^ additional S15 million that wos released. This study Is based 
on fiscal Information collected prior to \ho increase In funding ^hat occurred in Jufie, 
The following Table and Figure provide some historical bac^around concerning the oMo- 
caHon of Title I Migrant Proqrom fur^ds. 

Corryovcr Funds end Rea!!ccatIon 

Under the aua-'terly funding p^oc^dures provided by the Continuing K«*so!ution, 
those states having the mcjor \n^occ> cf migration in the months of Septeml)or, October 
and Novemoer receive orily ono-liolf of the previous year's o! location* Vv'iu'n tfiey re- 
ceive notice of the fino! ol location, the migrar^ts have gone and the money is either 
unexpended, 'Vcturn'ng to the Federol Treasury), or becomes "carryover." Normalfy, 
states v/ilf apo'V 'or t'-^j monuy ■jrS use it as rj^nyovcj- in order to ^und proarams in th.e 
follov/ing Septen^bcr^ October and November, Without the carryover provision, the 
money would be unexpended , cr;d fall migrant proorams would leceive only partial 
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funding. An ESf'A amerulrruM^^ In 1970 (PI also allows for fhc fiansfer of fond$ 

from one state to anoflier by *hc Commissioner; liowcvcr, tlio reel locaf ion procedure does 
not appear to bo oporativc. 



SUMMATION 

IMPACT OF MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAMS ON MIGRANT STUDENTS 

The rrojority of children enrolled in the PL 89-750 prooroni arc \t\ the 
elementary grodos; most liave dropped cut of schoof by the ninth grade. The 
results oF tfiis sf-udy (ndicotc tfiat in the earliest years of school, migrant 
children fall behind the'r grade level peers in academic achievement and 
grade level. This is roost opporent in the third and fourth grades where ap- 
proximately three years ore required for the average child to odvonce one 
grade love!. Our findings further leveafed that an overwhclmir\g majority 
of students expressed a desire to rernain fn school. 



NE&DS ASSESSMENT 

Methods of noecis assessment that ore used in oacli state and locality 
ore not compatible. A v/ide variety of rnrithods ore used to assess the needs 
of the migrant studont^^ otici it is difficult to combine the results Into a form 
that ccm bo used a n^itfona! c '?ven a state planning level . 

PROVISION QP SERVICES 

Provision of services tri mia>'ont students is sporoch: and without con- 
tinuity. The practice nHov/Ing tlie LEAs to nerform their own seporcto 
needs assessment ^^rd t^nn provide ^fre services to meet the needs v/hich they 
hove assessed, no doubt contributes the diffcrerces ui services • 

In m^-^ny coses, the oroject directors indicated ^hat the services of-fe^ed 
to migrant studor^ts were rot different from tliose offered fc non-m tgrants . 
Since migrant students nave been denned as having special problc'is rekiting 
to ^heir mlqranc/, ^!ie perccntoge of responses vvt^Ich report no differrfnce in 
services roises aues^'ons about vyhether o*' no^ the scecific r^ceds of migrant 
students ere berno <jddr'-3>snr: {)y *-h(? oronrt^m^ 
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Rcrnodla! histncl ior^ 

Al^HougH --eint'cna! fondiny and rno^TemaHcs are ernphosixed in the 
PL 89-730 pro'jrotV'S, o much smoiN^r uf^d more sporadic kootmenf is pro-- 
vided in romediol Eng!is!u Since comfnunlcaKons skills are one of the 
specific noHonal yoaU and since spoken English is one of the most irn- 
porfon^ terms of comiriunicotiofT , It w6u(d seem thot a very importont 
aspect of remedi'il In^hucHcn is i)oinrj overlooked. 



Vocotionol Educafion 

Little emphasis is ^jiven to the provisioi> of vocational training by 
the PL 89-750 programs, cvcs'> f^^ovgh a high percentage of migrant stu- 
dents droo o'jt of schoc! . 



Hcolth 

Heolth services arc well covered by the PL 89-750 programs. 
Further investigation should be undertaken to ascertoin whether or not 
the apparent du;^!icGHon of services !r; this orea are real and why the 
Public f-leoith Agencies do not assume greoter responsibility For provid 
ing heolth services to rn ioront children. 



PARAPRCPESSIONAL PROGRAM AIDES 

^Un<r7v^i uti ! ' r.^-'fon o*" pomp^o^ossional proc;f"orn aides in the actual 
teachina process ofaco In the PL 89-750 programs, despite the 

fact thot a 'n.in'^^ majority Poachers indicated that the oides increase 
their offecMvoMoss !•> *^r o <::ln:.srcx^m . 



H O M P - S C M O O L ^'-lA'^'Om ^ MPS 

A strong 'ococin' ':or> oi the 5"^eed for o closc:^' re! at ionsMp between 
home and schoc' i; dcnionshated by the h'gh majority of project directors 
who indicated ''I'of f'^no is orov'ccd ^o^ ^he staff become fam'liar v^'ith 
the fami'y of each nvciron^ chllr.- Mi rough home visits ond Informal con- 
ferences with the pcior^s. 



ADVISORY COL'^n'/^ 

Recruitni'jnt on':: selection criterlo of advisory council members ore 
estoblished by indivlcuo) programs wit!i most members usuolly being recom- 
mended or aopolntcd to '•he couru:!! by progr-om persoru^eL 
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Trninifig For council fnornbors v.-os minimal in spite of focf \ha\ 
the greatest input Into the program by council members was in the area 
of evaluation of program effectiveness. 



STAFF ATTITUDES 

The moiority of PL 89-750 staff believe the program lias helped meet 
tfie needs of the migrant children and have noticed a positive change in 
both students and parents as a result of their participation In the program. 

COORDINATION AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

Overall there appears to be a lack of strong direction toward the 
coordination of other Federal program resources by the PL 89-750 pro- 
grams in providing services to migrant students* 

Cooperative LEA arrangements wfthin the state ore minimaL Where 
they do exist, they are primarily related to the use of the MSRTS and con- 
ferences concerning the migrant program, 

USDA provides the highest d'^gree of services to tfie PL 89-750 
program as compared to other available Federal program resources. 

STAFF DEVELOf>MENT 

There Is llltle variation befv/eeri base and receiving states in terms 
of the primary focus of the ore-service sessions and the emphasis of the In- 
service training. 

Most often the pre- end l^^-sorvlce training sessions aro conducted 
by ^'tn-h:)use" oersonnel sue-) as ■'u; 'oco' supervisory staff and SEA person- 
nel. In addition, frequent use of university and other consultants is evident 
in both the bo^^o nn:i rocoivinn stotes. 

Overall^ the project d!''ec^ors end teachers consider the pre- and in- 
service training sessions to be adequate. However, they recommended the use 
of trainers v/'th more practical experience in the teaching of migrant children, 

MIGRANT STUDENT RECORD TRANSFER SYSTEM fMSRTS) 

Generally, the migrant student record transfer system Is functioning 
at a level less than satisfactory. A substantia! percentage of teachers re- 
ported that the MSRTS was only slightly useful or not useful, and t^hat they 
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did not uso informaMon from \hQ system. The teochors indicated thaf tfio 
Informal ion arrives too late or not at all, and many consider the informa- 
tion unreliable , 

The MSRTS has great potential, both as a retrieval system for ir^for- 
mation about individual students and as an informaHon system for program 
planning. However, It has only partially acliievcd its potential in the 
former area and has not been used at all in the laftcr area. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



IMPACT OF MIGRANT EDUCATION PROGRAMS ON MIGRANT STUDENTS 

(Volume II, Chapk-r II) 

Testing 

The contractor recommends fhat: 

o USOE recommend the development of suitable testing Ifv^trumonts 
for measuring the achi^^vernent gains of migrant students. 

o As an interim measure, USOE seek SEA agreement on the use of 
standardized measures of adWevement to be administered by the 
PI 89-750 projects. 

o Considerotion be given to testlt^g by achievement level and age, 
since testing by grade does not adequately reflect the achievement 
love! of many migrant students who ore over-age for their grade. 



Secondary Educotion 

The contractor rocommerTds that: 



o SEAs v/ork v/ith LEAs in deve'opina r>iethods for preventing migront 
s^udenl"s from dropoinq out. 

o Funds be provided ^or the development of mode! secondary educa- 
tion projects, 

o USOE oncourarje ^;reoter c^^^ort l)y the SEAs to imo'emon^ programs 
designed sp'^cificoi ^y ^or tlio rvjeds of the so cornice ry student. 

o Caordlf icitfju olar^s be devofuped w'''^ upproprl'jle ri^onpov/er oqencies 
to Implement wor'<-study prog^^arrv, spec!f*cclly designed for migrant 
students at ^he secondary level. 

0 USOE enco'jroge SEAs to ensure that projects offering vocotJonaf 
comoonents reflect the needs of the students and local, state and 
notional mcnpov/er trends. 



o SEAs encourage LEAs to offer varied pre-vocatlono! and vocational 
training programs concurrently with the regular academic program, 
to ensure that the migrant students have via'ole occuputfonol and 
^ academic skill^j. 
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o USOE provkle for yruo^er use oF NDEA TIllo V funds for guidance 
and counseling ^>crviros to migranf studcnfs, 

o SEA-i oncourage LEAs pfovldo guidance und counseling services 
for migrant studonfs. 

o USOE encourage SEAs to implement In-servico training programs 
specifically designed to assist guidance counselors in meeting the 
needs of the migrant child. 

o SEAs encourage the employment of older migrant students as teacher 
aides. 

Pre- School Education 

The contractor recommends that: 

o USOE encourage SEAs to give greater prfortty to the funding of 
early childhood developmenh programs. 

o USOE encourage the provision of ear)y-chi!dhood development 
components In alt summer programs, 

o USOE encourage SEAs to see< additional funding arrangements 
through the use of TItIo IV-A of the Sociol Security Act for the 
development of car!y-chi fdhood development programs. Greater 
uti! i^atlon o*^ t'le public ''in*'<Ind" (e.g., use of publ ic school 
facilities, city facilIMcj or equipment, etc.) provision of the act 
v/ould enable tlio expansion of ore- school services for migrant 
chi Id-^en . 

Prlmory Education 

The contrrjctor ! ecorpr'v:^'^d5 ^'^ot: 

o SEAs encou''0':;)C Li:As orov'de yeotc cmphc:s!S on rerf^edlo! 
if^struct'On In the pnrnory grades* 

O SEAs encourage LEAs to provide greol-er emphasis on bilingual 
instruction^ where aopi'opriatc » 
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Summer Progroms 

The contractor rocommcfuls that: 

o Summer projects forovide extended-day services for migrant children 
as port of the program design. 

o Summer projects be strongly urged to maintoin services for the length 
of \\n\Q fho mlgraf^t cfwidren arc in the school distrfct. 

o Receiving state SEAs be encouraged to develop projects designed to 
fciciMtote the accommodation of the student to his new community 
surrour'.dings . 

NATIONAL GOALS (Volume II, Chapter 111) 

The national goals for migrant education satisfy the desire of the states and locali- 
ties for autonomy^ but do little to provide specific direction and continuity to a notional 
program. 

The contractor recommends that: 

o The natlonaf goals ^or migrant education be revised to give greater 
national direction to proqrom design at the state and Iccaf levels 
in accordance wlfh the specific recommendations mode In tlWs 
report . 



Deflnir^g the Purpose of MigrarU Education 

The contractor's findings demonstrate the lack of a unified philosophy as to ihc 
purpose and expected outcome o'^ micront education. 

Tlie contractor recommends that: 

o USOE go beyond establishing programs and projects to meet the 
spuclo^ educational nee^K tnicuaioi y children and develop u 
unified Durpose for and expectations of migrant education. 



NEEDS ASSESSMENT I'Volur^^o !i, Chapter 
The contractor recommends tha^: 

o National guidelines ho deveioped so t!ie metSioH of needs assess- 
mer>t ?:an he standardized. 
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o SF.Aj bu enoouraxjoc! tv'^ H 'voloj in^orskifc plans wliicli rofloct ihc 
difforencos in needs of Hio stuclci^t while In ^ho rocoivlng states 
and fhc bnse stages. 

0 SEAs bo encouraged to develop curricula which draw from positive 
elements of the life style of the migrant student^ e»g,, geography 
lessons wliich Incorporate the experiences CfKOuntcrcd by the mi- 
grant student wfiilo tiovoling to various work sites. 

It !$ further reccrnmendod that the needs assessment include: 

)• F:ducationa! needs of students, including occupational preporotion. 

2, Supportive services* 

3. Economic needs such as part-time employment. 



PROVISION OF SERVICES (Volume II, Chapter It!) 
The controctor recommends that; 

o USOE assess duplications of services by base and receiving states 
and gaps provision of services. 

o USOE encourage SEAs to olimlnato duplications of services and 
gaps in provision of services* 

o Greater utilization and coordlr'ation of Public Henlt'h Funding 
Resources be recuired in order to ensure that PL 89-750 funds 
ore directed toward educational activities for migrant children. 



PARAPROFESSIONAL TEACHFR A!DF;S (Volume W, Chooser !V) 
The contractor reccnvroi.ds ^hat: 

o SEAs encourage projects to give greater priority to the employment 
of representatives o^. the migrant community either as teacher aides 
or in other parcprofossionol capacities. 

o SEAs be ercouroged to ceveiop coordinated olons between base and 
receiving states ^o ensure the cortlnu't/ of employment migrant 
teochc^ oidr*^.^ v/lio may receive ext-enslv.^ tralnlnn in t!^p recoivir^g 
states only to rei^urn to l-he fields in the base s^^ates, bocouse of lack 
of employn'^erit opportunities. 
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o Sf Aslc oiH ouiuc^c J ^o ^Msiive thot pie^scivlco cind in-servico training 
sessions ore made avaifoljlo to paraprofessional teacher aides, and 
f\:o\ troining compononh ore relovcmt to the experience and ticeds of 
migrant aides . 

o Some attempt be mode to provide career development opportunities 
for migrnnt teacher aides. 

o SEAs be encouraged develop procedures for the certification of 

teacher oides lo that aides couid maintain their status in other states. 



KOME-SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS (Vo!ume M, Chapter V) 
The contractor recommends that: 

o SEAs encourage all PL 89-750 projects to employ personnel to be 
responsible for rnaintoiring lioison activities betv/een parent ond 
school , 

o SEAs provide training programs designed fo assist project staff in 
developing more effective means of establishing home-school rap- 
port . 

o SEAs sfiou'd encourage LEAs to develop cooperatively funded pro-* 
jects v/hich are "family oriented, " e.g., provision of night dosses 
in homemaking or auto repair for both parents and students. 




ADVISORY COUNCILS fVoiumo II, Chapter V!) 

While the contactor agrees v/ith the Intent and purfx>se of parent advisory 
councils, our findinas indicoto ti^ot few councils ere actually heloing the parents to 
contribute meanir^g^^u ! 'y to ^h^i olcrvning and implementation of programs for their 
children. Therefore, the confractOT- recommends thot: 

o Consideration be given fo requiring summer programs In receiving 
state", to Involve porcnt cnivisory councils in program plonnlng^ 
review ar^d Implementation. 

o The Migront program Stanch In concert with the SEAs explore alter- 
native method'; of involving migrant parents in the planning process 

for regular and sur^^na"?!' sci^ool proiec-s. 

o SEAs encourage LEAs to solicit fromi parents thefr desires as to hov/ 
they v/ould like to participate In the progrom planning. 
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In Hio interim, it i*; rOLuwUiU'ruk^i ti^al: 

o SEAs provide gui(J(^Mpu$ and procoduros to all LCAs Vr4iic!i define 
fhe purpose and i espofisibll IMcs of ?hc councils. 

o SEAs require LEAs to provide appropriafo training for council 
members. 

o SEAs require LEA project pfons to show documentation of ?npuf 
from porenf odvisory councils, 

o SEAs provide troining to appropriate LEA stoff designed to assist 
In the devclopmenh and support of parent advisory councils. 



EVALUATION (Volume III, Chapter IX) 

Tlie contractor's review of evaluation reports fror^^ ten states revealed ten 
different approaches used and ten sets of information provided, moking it virtuolly 
impossible for notional planning to be achieved. 

The contractor recommends that: 

o USOE adopt uniform evaluotion procedures ond crlterio to be used 
by olt projects, and ^hat all SEAs be required to submit, on a timely 
basis, evaluation reports prior to the approval of the following year's 
plan, 

o USOE urge SEAs to place greater empliasis on evaluation of projects 
by outside peisormel . 



COORDINATION (Volume 111, Chopter XII) 
The contractor recommends tliott 



OHEVV initiate the odootlon of a uniform definition of the migrant and 
seosona! farmworker by o'' Federoi agencies in order to facilitote ihe 
development of a natlono! strategy for the delivery cf funds and services. 

A mechanism within the USOE for the dissemination ond interchange of 
Information on policies, procedures, rugulotions aru) program research 
foi a!! agencies p u^viding "services to "nigronf ond 'i.edsonrjl farrnwor(<^crs 
be established. 

The feasibility of consolidating all migrant ond seasonol farmworker pro- 
grams under one agency be studied. 
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The controcJ'or conc^T'; wiHi fhc Compfro! U:t Gonoral's recommend- 
afion proionfecl to Congress on hobruary 6, 1973, ^hot a Noflonal 
MiQratory and Sensonai f-ormworkcri CoutKil be ostoblished plan 
and coorcWnofc o nah'onol strategy for the delivery of funds and ser- 
vices to fTHcjratory and seasonal agricuitural workers. 

Exemplary procticos be cornpited and consolidated for dissemination 
pertaininc) to: 

{]) Parenl" Irvolvemer^t 

(2) Advisory coanci Is 

(3) Instrucfionc! procoduros and approaches 

(4) Community Involvemenf 

USOE devefoo odminishotive procedures to ensure greater coordination 
of oil hSEA progrorn resources at both the Federal end State level In 
order fo maximize the irnpaci' of PL 89-750 funds, 

USOE explore the potentic! ^or coordinating the Migrant Student Record 
Transfer System v;ith other agencies such as the Departrnent of Labor and 
Public Health Service, to fociU^oto the coordination of services and de- 
termination of eligibflity. 

SEAs be required to develop uniform procedures to be followed by the 
LEAs v/hlcl^ demonstrate tliat o!! ovailoble funding resources have been 
investigated end wifl be coordinated prior fo project approval, 

SEAs be required to maintain strict compliance with the PL 89-750 legis- 
lation whicli mandates coordination! wi'h OEO Title lll-B Migrant p^o-- 
grams now administered by ^he Dcpartn^ent of Labor, 

SEAs be encouraged to coordinate v/ith local state employment agencies, 
privote form-*lobor recruiters, and others such as the Crop"-Forocostfng 
Service of the USDA to keeo informed of vacations in labor needs which 
may hove an in^pact on program planning. 

Informotion regarding the ovaiiobih'ty of educctiona? programs in receiving 
states be provided by SEAs to Stote employment deportments and private 
farm-labor recruiters for disseminotion to migrant families and crew leaders 
registered with the agencies. 



fntersfafe Coordinanon 

The contractor rocofrrrKMKls iSiot: 

o The chief stafo school officers bo required to maintain tlie intent of 
PL 89-750 legislation in the promotion and dcveiopment of interstate 
coordination and coopcfotive program planning by the migrant educa- 
tion coordinators. 

o USOE encourage the development of multi-state planning witliin migroni 
streams to ensure greater continuity in the provision of educationol ser- 
vices to migrant children, 

o USOE encourage the chief state school officers to develop reciprocity 
agreements for the acceptance of secondary-school credits from base to 
receiving states and vice-versa, 

o USOE explore the feasibility of interchanging mobile instructional units 
between base and receiving states, 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT (Volume Mi, Chapter XIH) 
The contractor recommends that: 

o USOE assume greater responsibility for monitoring and developing o 

national training design for teachers of migrant students that makes pro- 
vision for the contrasting training and informarion needs of teachers In 
base and receiving states. 

o USOE compile a national roster of consultonts for use m staff training. 
Afl SEAs should be required to submit names of consultants and their 
areas of expertise for dissemination to SEAs. 

o USOE encouroge the SEAs to stimulate the institutions of higher learning 
to develop curricula for training teachers for migrant education. 

o SEAs be encouraged to identify outstanding teachers and aides for use as 
trainers on an interstate basis. 

o SEAs be encouraged to develop special training components to assist staff 
in working with parents, 

o SEAs be encouraged to ploce g reater emphasis on the development of 
training progroms that are directed specifi colly to the educational needs 
and life style of the migrant and rural disadvantaged child, 
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o SEAs be oncourcigeJ \o uHli.ie persons with danionstrotcd procHcal 
experience in the teaching of migranf children for shiff training. 

o SEAs encourage greater LEA input and initiative In the the develop- 
ment of ^toff development ocMvitles. 

o SEAs be required to elicit greater input fron> program staff in the 
plonning and implementation of staff development programs. 

o SEAs encourage staff evaluation of st-aff training activities. 

o SEAs require oil project :,taff working with migrant children to bo in- 
volved 1)1 pre-service and in-servico training programs. 



MIGRANT STUDENT RECORD TRANSFER SYSTEM (MSRTS) (Volume III, Chapter XIV) 

Improvement of Information 

In order to improve the quality of Information in the MSRTS and to facilitate its 
use, the contractor recommends that: 

o Because of the abbreviated nature of summer programs in the receiving 
states, alternative methods of informotion delivery should be explored 
to reduce the time involved between the request for <.tudent Information, 
(to be used in class placement and need assessment), and its subsequent 
delivery. 

o If a student leaves a school and ony critical data field on his record is 
blank, the SEA will be notified by MSRTS that the school was delinquent 
and thus be required to determine the reasor^ and take corrective action. 

o SEAs require LEAs to provide training to all principals, teachers, and 

nurses who are involved with migrant children, on the use and maintenonce 
of the MSRTS, 

o The newly developed Uniform Migrant Student Transfer Form and the cri- 
terion referenced skill lists be put into use as soon as possible* 
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Monagemenl' Inforriicif ion 

Program planrting copabilities nocHl to be improved at tf^' state oncl national levels. 
The controctor rocorrvnonds: 

0 Tho development of o management information system for plonning which 
can accurotely end rapidly gather^ oggregate, and compare data about 
migrant education progroms, data about migrofit students, and data from 
other Federal ond state agencies. 

The MSRTS can become an effective management information system, but sound 
management and decision-making practices require changes in its operation. 

The contractor recommends that: 

o USOE Migrant Program Branch assume greater management end 
policy control of the MSRTS, 

o Provision be made for an Independent on-going validation of tfic 
MSRTS. 

o The Migrant Program Branch; OE General Counsel, and SEA di-- 
rectors jointly determine the requirements for confidentiolity of 
student information v/hen this information is to be processed for 
use in program management, 

o Provision be made to ensure flexibility of the MSRTS to meet 
changing information needs of the migrant education programs. 

Predictii g Migront Flow 

It should be possible to mioke foirly accurate predictions of the numbers of 
migront students going to various areas, using the MSRTS to collect survey dota from 
the bose states. 

The contractor recommends that: 

o Surveys be conducted by LEAs m the base states in the early spring 
in which information would be solicited from migrant parents about 
their planned destination or route for the harvest season. This infor- 
mation would be transmitted by the LEA to the MSRTS computer using 
eocb student's name and student number in the same monner that aca- 
demic and heofth data are transmitted. The information could be ag- 
; gregated ond used to provide a profile and prediction of the number 

pf students going to various areas. 



PROGRAM FUNDIMC (Yoli mp Hi, Choplor XV) 

Bccouse program funding is based on an allocoKon Formula thaf does nof take 
Info account the octuat number of migranis served, there is little incentive for the states 
to rocrufr migrant chfldren. Furthermore; the USOE policy of giving priority to active 
migrants over settled-out migrants, altliough iustlficd by the lack of adequate funding, is 
contrary to \\)C intent of the original leatsfation for PL 89-750. 

The controctor recon^mends that; 

o New estimating procedures be used for tiie PL 89-750 allocations. 
As an interinj measure^ it is recommended thot: 

o The estimate of the number of migrant students be bosed on information 
collected by Office of Lducation Form 4389, (State Applicotion for 
Program Grant), Item ?l. (See poge 50,) 

Our findings indicate thot although the information provided on Forr?) 4389 is 
based on the octua! operation of the program, it is to various degrees incomplete and in- 
accurate. Therefore, the accuracy of the enrollment data collected in Item 21 must be 
validoted. The validation could also serve to establish the accuracy of the information 
contained In the MSRTS. Once the accuracy of the MSRTS has been ostabi ished, the 
contractor recommends its use for estimating the number of migrant children to be served, 
provided that audit control of the system is ostabiished to assure maintenance of occuracy. 

Uncertainty of Funding 

Findings indicate that one of the greatest barriers to effective planning and Imple- 
mentation of PL 89-750 programs is the uncertainty of funding. Therefore, the 
contractor recommends that; 

o Appropriations be made early in the fiscal year to ensure more effec- 
tive olanning ond moxfmum uf il fxa^'on of PL 89-750 funds, 

o The concept of forward funding as recommended by the National 
Advisory Council on the Education of Oisodvantaged Chlfdren 
Annual Report to the President bo odoptcd to oHov/ more effective 
planning and maximum utifizotlon of PL 89-750 funds. 

Categoricol Funding 

The persistence of minimal stoto committment to migrant educotion, the high 
degree of community apathy, and the need for strong notional leadership in Interstate 
coordinotion of educational services to migrant children all necessitate the retention of • 
categorical funding In order to maintain the national focus of migrant education. 
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RodllocoHon of Funds 

Tfio unstable nuturo of mirjrnnt \ohor demands offen loads to an unexpected 
number (larger or smaMor then predicted) of nwgronf children \n o stoto, which results 
in a shortage or excess of funds for the ctwidrcn to bo served. 

The contractor recommends tl>at: 

o The Commissioner exert his authority as provided by fUe PL 89-750 
legislation to reallocate Funds in a timely foshion from stofes with 
surplus funds to other states v/ho^e grants are insufficient to serve 
all the eligible children. 

Training Funds for Teachers and Paraprofessionals 

In order to meet the unique educational needs of the migrant child, greater 
emphosis must be given to tlie training of specialized teachers in migrant education. 

The contractor recommends that; 

o Consideration bo given to the allocation of funds to institutes 
of higher learning for the developrrent of a curriculum for 
training teachers and paraprofessionals to teach migronf and 
rural disodvontaged children. 



ADDITIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS (Volume Ill/Chapter XV} 
Administration 

The contractor's interpretation of the administrative and programmatic responsi- 
bilities of the USOE Migroftf Branch (J .e. ^ approval of State plans, whfch requires ex- 
tensive programmatic knov/!edge; technical assistance to the states in developing interstate 
coordination; and monitoring of the 48 States) and more extensive progrommatic respon- 
sibilities of SEA migrant coordinators, suggest wide disparities between the administrative 
functions of regulor Title 1, which tend to impede effective Interstate planning, and the 
coordination and natJonal leadership required ^o fulfil) the inlerrt"^rtlie PL 89-750 legis- 
lation . 

The contractor suggests that! 

o USOE give considerotlon to the reorganization of the Migrant Program 
BrancSv in such n v/ay that greater flexibility is assured lo maintain the 
intent of the law* It is further recornmcndcd that adequate staffing and 
funds be provided. 
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Al" the SEA lovely Hic contractor recommends fhat: 

o Chief State Scl^ool Officers be er^couragcd foexptoro means 
wlfhir the SEA structure which v/outd enable greoter flexibility 
and lottitude to be given to the state migrant coordinator. 



Eligibility 

While the contractor agrees strongly witfi \hc USOE policy of giving priority 
to the '^octive" migrant child, services musf be extended fo children of migrant workcs 
who are being assisted by other Federal agencies to settle out of the migrant stream. 

The contractor recommends thot: 

o USOE give equol priority fo the children of migrant workers who 
are being assisted by other Federal ogencies to settle out of fhe 
migrant stream , 

o USOE explore methods to enable the inclusion of o certain per- 
centage of non-migrant children in summer programs in order to 
generate greater support for the program and reduce community 
resentment. 



Recruitment 

Our findings dhclose that only two states, (Colorado and New Jersey), have 
established uniform procedures and guidelines for the recruitment of eligible migrant 
children. 

The contractor recommends that; 

o SEAs be encouraged to assume prime responsibility for (he development 
and impjementotion of a state-wide recruitment plan which ensures that 
oil eligible children are being reached, 

0 SEAs be required to coordinate their recruitment effort's with programs 
of other appropriate agencies (Publich Health, WIefore, OEG IK-B) 
at the state end local level to ensure that al I eligible children are 
being reached. 

o SEAs be encouraged to adopt the model of the New Jersey State 
Recruitment plon for use in their own state. 
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RECOMMENDED AREAS FOR FURTHER INVESTIGATION 

1 ♦ The degree to wtiich combined economic and acodemic problems 
influence migrant students to drop out of scl^oo!. 

2. Further onalysis of variables having either a positive or negotive 
influence on the achievement of migrant students in grades three 
ond four. 

3. More effective use of migront parents in plonning educotional pro- 
groms for their children. 

4. Methods for teachers to involve migrant parents more effectively in 
the educational process. 

5. Methods for developing greater concern and committment by the 
LEAs to the Migrant Educotion Program. 
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SllPPl QMf NTARY INI'OKMATK;^ N: COKCniNING 

THE k.:coMM?-NorD allocation procfi^urls 

In fho past, dislribuHons of state allotmonts fuive hocn made by the National 
Center for Educotior^al Statistics. Th*.? untlul job wos considered difficuft because 
there were no roMcibto data at the state o-^ national levels concerning the fiumbers of 
migratory children, For this lOoscn, the U.S, OrHce of Education used data supplied 
by the Department of Lobor on the number of adult fnigratory agricutturol workers, 
Then, o ratio of .75 was used to convert the number of ecu It miarotory v/orlxTS to \\ o 
presumed number of migratory chndren. Furihor oxploria^Ion of the orescnt <jllocotion 
procedures con be found in Volnn^e 111, Chaofor XV, Both the U.S. Office of Ldu- 
cot ion and the U.S. Deportment Lobor hove ac'<nowl edged tlie uni e'laS)!! ity and 
incompleteness of these dota for use in the aMocotion formuia* However, their use 
still continues, despite '^h*^ fact Miat fho migrant program con furnish i^; own esti- 
mates of the number c't roig^ani' chifdron directly^ based on its own per 'orrr'arico In 
the past several years. 

ESTIMATION METHOD (RECOMMtiNOED) 

An olternotive source of Informaf^ion has been ovailable least since 1970* 
Item 21 of the State Apph'cation for Progrom Grant (USOE Form 4389) provides for 
o Program Stotistico! estimate v/hic!^ ^Jiould give al! the necossory information to 
become the basis of an effecttve and oqultabie allocation scheme. Such was proba- 
bly the intent of its inclusion ir^ t!>e Sto^e Application for Program Gront, 

Item 21 Includes sufficient 'nformotion about tlie types of migiants (inter- 
state and intrastate), the types of Piigrant programs ^rcgukK end summer), and the 
overage length of these orogroms, to a! low calculation of the number of student- 
days that each state offers to migrants. From this the Full-time Equivalent (FTF) 
number of children is eosily calculated* 

By multiplying t'ne number of Interstate or intrastate students in regular or 
summer programs by the overage length of ^he program atuS tl^en adding t'ne four lo- 
sultont numbers together, >ho toto! number of student-days offered by each s^ato Is 
determined. Dividing the total by 130 days yields the (FTE) number of mlgrai^t 
students. This provides a cornmon denorrinator betv;een the states with respect to 
the migrants. Table 1 shows the rurnber of Fui (--time Eauivalent students calcu-* 
lated by this method in the ten samr^le stores, 
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FUlL-TIMr rOiJlVALRNT NUMBERS OF STUDHMTS l;Y STATr 



State 

Col ifornia 

Colorodo 

Florida 

AAichigan 

New Jersey 

Now York 

Norlii Carolina 

Ohio 

Texas 

Wash ire: fon 



(T'Jll) Numbei of Students 

38,547 

4,900 
34,087 

A, 2QS 

5,4)6 

?J08 

4, 077 

1,108 
43,111 

7,230 



[Sourcet USOE Form 4389, item 21 



ALLOCATION FORMULA (STANDARD TITLE I METHOD) 

After the number of Fuli-time Equivaiont migrant cl^itdren is estimated, ttie 
stondard Title I allocation method is used, The numi)cr o^ children 's mulMpHod by 
the larger of either: (1) one-holf the nohonol cvoragc expenditure per cfiild, or, 
(2) one-half fhe sfoto ave^ jc expenditure per child, to determine the omourU each 
state should be allocated. 



Thus, the otiocatlon formula becomes, 

r 



ESTIMATED 

NUMBER OF (PTE) 
MIGRANT CHILDREN 



X 



THE LARGER GF 

(1) 1/2 NATIONAL AVERAGE 
EXPENDITURE PEP CHILD 

OR 

(2) 1/2 STATE AVERAGE 
EXPENDITURE PER CHILD 



STATE 
ALLOCATION 



Practica! Considerations 

Conceptually, the (FTE) number of students In a state derived from a number 
of sfudent-dayv that the state serves provides for allocation to the states based on a 
measure thot is common to alf states. The student-day recognizes the mobility of the 
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migrants and allows for iho eos/ colculution of the (Fin numbci of students. Ttio 
method is fogicolly souikJ as regards ollocoffng funds on the basis of the onK^uf^t of 
t!fn'.* tlu' rninrcuM child:of^ me soived l^y schools In ci pfifflcjlor ^tvite* 

Fundir^g Tied to Migront Child Population, Perhaps the greatest advontogc 
that this mothodTas over tlio present fnotFod islTiat funding is tied dJrocMy to \Uv. 
estimates of the population t^ bo served, thereby el irrur>cjting inoquttios that rriight 
occur for extraneous reasons. 

Positive Recruitment Iricontivo. Included also is a positive incentive to 
enrol! more sFudents as v/ell as produce more programs. According to this scheme, 
the state is rewarded for every (PTE) child v/hor>\ ft serves. Note that tfio alloca- 
tion scheme is tied to the number of students in a progrom, the length of ^he pro- 
gram, and the nature of the progrom. The state could receive more funds for in- 
creasing any component. Care must b^: exercised to guard against excessively long 
programs provided to o few chiicren, but It is unlikely that such a situation could 
occur given the migrofory status of Hio children. It Is important to be able to (jo^ 
monstrote to the SEA's and LEA's that their recruiting efforts v/ill bo worthwhile in 
terms of additional funds becoming availobfe to servo the migrant chi Idrcn they re- 
cruit. This method provides such an incentive. 

Ease of tmplomentation. Anotlier practical advantage of this scheme is that 
the datcTTo be used ore available and have been for several years. Item 21^ USOE 
Form 4389 collects the necessary information from each state in the State Application 
for Program Grant, In this respect, the form is well known, and those who use it 
should have established adequate control over the data collected for it, TItSs, how- 
ever, does not seem to be the cose. Judging from the fact that several of fhe states 
in the sample group did not adequately fill out Item 21 and several others responded 
with highly unlikely answers, it seems that USOE has been negligent in its co'.trol 
over this Item , 

Reliability oF Data, Little control or accountability is called for by USOC 
as for as the data contained In Item 21 are concerned. 

The lack of response by some states to the items called for substontiatcs this 
claim/ For instance, Colorado indicated that interstate migrants were served in the 
regular school programs but failed to indicate the average numbers of school days 
served. Colorado also indicated that intrastate migrants were served by sijmmer pro- 
grams hvt govo no indicotion of the average number of school days served , Oliio 
also ^oiled to furnish three answers which relate to the averogc number of days 
served. Texas, on the other hand^ failed to respond concerning Intrastate students 
served in summer school programs. 0\\e Js left to conclude that no intranstate sfudcr^fs 
are, in fact, served in the summer, a conclusion which does not ogree v/itli \\\c An- 
nual Report of the Toxos Child Migrant Progrom, 197] - 1972; The Texas Report 
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stakes for uuipo.f^'. . * ''^^^ ^^i'^n Ci r>frx;rafn f^nly, tliu dofinlMon of u mlgninf stu~ 

donf was us rattow<: 

ciil^d ".vno Ims niovrcl witn [lii, fcnnily fioni :mu" sclioo! (iis-* 
hict" to ofiothur :il[ice January 1, 1968, in ordoi fhat a 
{,KW(^nl' or elisor rtic?nbor ^i''. inirTiodio^o family miglit se- 
cure; 0'r^^Ioynur^^ 'igr* :ulture or in l o'nfed ^oocl procos*)- 
inn act ivtiioo . ■ 

Th's cJcnnii'of^ iiotos r.oinlrn oix^uf cro'>';!nq sfoto lir^os and Is clearly an 
offCfi^pt lO ir^cludp infrn^l-oh^ ^Kidonts in Hie suiTvner pfotjronis ^or v/hic'^ they arc 
otigible * 

The !-)Kj'dy ques^iorobh* nciuie of <.onie of the response^ cUo subsfonHotos the 
claim ^hot U^O^ faMs *o ^^':;!d I'ho ^^^-ifes acco'.jnfoblo fo>' tiio in form at ion furnished. 
For instance, Nev/ Jcnov reno-terJ Hx^t ho^'i Interstate ^ind hW restate students v^ei e 
served on average 200 ^:oys Ir^ rhc regular school terfn, Sir^ce the average lencjth 
of the rogulo^ schooi ter-n -n New jersey is of?ly 181.1 doys, as reported by tlie Digest 
of Educatioruil Stotlritics, ft is unlikely that 200 days is accurate. It Is particuUitly 
unbelievable tliot interstate \fvoxao\ students ure seived for o lonoej- regulor term \u 
Now Jersey tt^an are al! students on t\u: average. Several other states claim lengtl^y 
scl^ool terms for the interstote nilorants^ but none ore quite os extreme as New Jersey. 

Rec)ar<:!!ess v/'K) h being served an<! for hov/ long, reporting sliould be done 
accurately or else no 'ogica^ aMoco^Ion scf^eme can be effective and equitable. The 
previous examples should ho!p h> (Husirote that USOE r^oeds to reviov/ the data in 
Item 21 end ho\6 the s*a^es <3Ccounfab!e tor tlieir 0(^swe^s^ as t*>ey can by lav/. 

Aflocotion System Ocserlption. if the allocotion method is t'nougf^t of in 
"systems analysis" term->, it :$ eosiei to see v/riere controls arc nr^cessary and how 
they can be effectively ut'!i/ed. 

Initially, a given year's set of Form 4339 Is collected. The da^o in Item 21 
is used to calculate 'he nu'nber of studer^t-days anc: then ^he (-^'^E) number o^ studef>ts 
for each state. 'I'horj anocat^on foMrjulo is cppUed, v/hich re^uHs in the colcula^ 
tion ond distribution of alio-n^ents to Hie states. The fiscal year runs Its course and 
It is necessary to determine w^iet her the anotmonts v/ere equitable, as well as to de- 
termine the next yec^-'s oilotmenls. Two comporisons can bo made to dieck the re- 
liability of the aiven year's oMotments. Flrst^ the informotion provided by the next 
year's Item 21 :hou'd she the actual numbers of children served In the given year. 
Tfie oilotmont for each state con be calculated, based on the actual service figures 
and compared to the esHrnates for the given year that v/ere used originally to de- 
termine the allotments. The colculation procedure is the same as described in the 
given year, if there Is agreement, within limits, then the aUotments for the given 
year v/ere equitable, if there is disagreement, an explanation must be sought which 
will either satisfy USOE or v/ill cause actiorvto be taken to retrieve Federal funds, 
if possible . 
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Tl>o MSRTS cj\n ctlso iMOvido audit control In tfio oKocotion systofn. At tfic 
or)d of the fi$c<d yerir, cumulotlvo enroilment figures con be collected^ by stote, 
v/'iich may be divir'od Ny loU ('^i)s \o dofoMriino Hk' \f"T{;) riur^ibt^: of vtuder^ts. The 
otlotmer^t for cocfi state con be colculotod on fbfs basis and compared with Mu.* 
given yearns ostlmafo, Tlic results of ibis comparison ore doolt witb in tl^c some 
manner as those [ust described in usino \\mi next year's state plans. 

Further control would be provided If USOf: recuircd the projects to file 
cumulotive enrollrrient dat^J, v^hich could bo used to check both Tlie data provided 
in the state plan and the dcjta coHected by the MSRTS. This would require new 
forms and proceduri^s v/!i!cb miQlit be useful for an initial audit. An ongoing audit 
of the MSRTS Is necessary so tho^ it^ accuracy can bo determined and nalntoined. 
As th,e accuracy oF MSRTS Is increased^ rl^ese forms could be done away v/Itli, This 
type cf audit would be appropr'ato in checking the MSRTS as well as in cfiecking 
♦-bo data to bo used In bealnning c new aMocallon method- 

Tf^o use o^ Form ^38^ v/ould presumably be an in'-erim measure until ^f^e 
accuracy of the MSRTS is ossured by an audit. Then, the MSRTS can be used to 
collect and house tfio dota necessary to be used In \hc cdtocation method which 
bos been described. Control over the management information necessary to pro- 
duce the distribution of allotments must be in ^ho bands of USOE, to ensure that 
inequities do not occur due to ii^accurate or incomplete data. 

Ir> summary, the ollocatlon system described, built on data from existing 
forms, is logicc) In that it rccogni/.es the migratory status of the children to be 
served and ollccotos funds to the state based on the amount of days the chlldrer^ 
are served by each stoto. The allocation o^* funds Is tied directly to estimates of 
the population to be served, thus nrovidbig o positive economic incentive to the 
SEAs and LEAs to recruit n^ore of the oUgtblo popolatfon. Finally, validation of 
the data to ensure their reliabUity con, and must, be effectcci ^ind the entire 
operation of colcufatirg allocations con bo performed through the MS'US once 
its credibility is esioblisbed. 
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